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CHAPTER I. 

*' Eire aveo les gens qu'on aime, cela suffit ; rSver, 
leur parler, ne leur parler point, penser k eux, penser 
k des choses plus indifferentes, mais aupr^s d'eux 
tout est 6gal."— La BruyIbrb. 

Lady Loder made an excellent hostess in 
a country house. Her practical good sense 
overcame all the diflficulties of managing for 
a large party, her kindness prompted her 
to settle everything according to each one's 
likes and dislikes, and her cheerful spirits 
and inexhaustible supply of small-talk 
kept everything going. 

" Though it is fine now, I doubt its 
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remaining so all day, so I think, G-lamor- 
gan, that we had better have the break, 
and the landau, and the victoria. Then, 
if it rains, we ladies shall at any rate get 
home in the dry," she said next morning, 
after consulting the aneroid ; and as Lord 
Glamorgan replied, " By all means, Mary," 
these carriages were ordered. 

Half-past twelve was the hour at which 
they were to start, in order to reach Rip- 
stone in time for the one o'clock luncheon 
which preceded the shooting ; so there was 
a couple of hours to dispose of first, and 
the party dispersed to amuse themselves 
according to their tastes. 

Captain Hotham, faithful as usual to the 
senior ladies, volunteered to take Lady 
Vivian and Lady Mappin a turn among 
the hot-houses ; the two Yivian girls, with 
Sir Walter G-renville and Mr. Donne, 
betook themselves to the tennis-ground ; 
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Lady Loder disappeared to write letters; 
and Maude wandered away by herself to 
explore the uninhabited part of the castle ; 
to look at the view from the top of an 
old tower, and to gaze into the dungeon, 
now only tenanted by the toads that were 
creeping across the damp floor, and weave 
tales of horror and woe about the imaginary 
prisoners who had once languished there. 

She had made herself so melancholy by 
the contemplation of their suflferings, that 
it was a relief to step into the comfortable 
carriage and drive away into the warm 
sunshine. Ripstone was situated on the 
further side of the Penforth Range, and 
the road zigzagged along the hillside, 
quite like a miniature mountain-pass ; here 
and there almost overhanging a brawling 
little burn, that bustled down over the 
stones, rippling, and glancing, and break- 
ing into a thousand pieces the reflection 
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of the brilliant blue sky. A light breeze 
had sprung up, and rustled merrily in the 
trees overhead ; the shadows and lights 
played with each other on the grass ; the 
light-green ferns unrolled their curly fronds 
under the influence of the balmy air ; the 
wild rosebuds were almost bursting into 
blossom, and their large transparent, blood- 
red thorns seemed to know it, as, with 
their sharp points, they swayed protect- 
ingly backwards and forwards on the wind. 
The birds sang ; the insects flitted hither 
and thither. No heart could choose but 
be glad. 

"What a lovely day for a drive, and 
for seeing a new place ! '* exclaimed Maude 
to her cousin; and even Lady Loder, who 
as usual had lost her Chuddah, and was 
wondering where it could possibly be, 
could not help sparing a thought to the 
splendour of the day. 
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The three carriages kept together, so. 
the whole party arrived at Ripstone at the 
same time, just as the bell was ringing 
to assemble the guests in the luncheon- 
tent. 

" Are these the Ashgroves, who in- 
herited a fortune from an old Jew — I 
forget his name — in Bayswater ? " shouted 
Lady Yivian as they alighted. The old 
lady fancied she was speaking in an in- 
audible whisper. 

" They succeeded to the place from a 
Mr. Solomon, of Westbourne Terrace,'* 
replied Lady Loder, in agonies as to what 
was coming next ; whilst several Ripstone 
footmen who were standing in the hall 
went into fits of suppressed laughter. 

"I heard he travelled with her in the 
railway, and was so delighted with her 
that he made her his heir. Was that 
true ? " 
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" Oh no. Hush ! Here is Mrs. Ash- 
grove." 

Very soon the party was separated. 
Lord Glamorgan took Mrs. Ashgrove to the 
tent; the ladies were escorted by various 
neighbouring landowners ; Mr. Donne and 
Elspeth, who were becoming fast friends, 
refused to be parted, and went oflF together ; 
and Maude found herself seated between 
a Mr. Franks and Mr. Grosford. 

On such occasions there is not much 
scope for the interchange of ideas; the 
gentlemen's spare moments are absorbed in 
carving, the ladies' in endeavouring to 
avoid the shower of bits and drops, which 
the best-educated waiter, cramped in all 
directions for room, can hardly help sprin- 
kling around him. 

" This is dreadful ! " murmured Mr. Gos- 
ford, with a face of patient endurance, as 
a little bit of lobster went down his collar. 
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" What does one not suflfer in the course 
of one year's amusements ? " 

" I think it is rather good fan," replied 
Maude ; " but the tent is put up on such a 
steep incline that I feel doubtful if our 
bench is not going over backwards. What 
do you think ? " 

Her neighbour's look of misery increased. 
**And what a draught there is, although 
it is frightfully stuflfy ! " 

" We shall all catch dreadful colds," said 
Maude, to tease him ; for he was a great 
hypochondriac, and always dreaming about 
his health. 

** Are you going to shoot. Miss Loder ? " 
asked Mr. Franks. 

" No, I am sorry to say I don't. You 
have some wonderful archeresses in your 
society, I hear ? " 

" Yes, we have. Three of our members 
were among the first seven at the last 
grand national meeting." 
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" It takes such an amount of practice to 
keep one's hand in, that, unless one can 
. shoot regularly, it seems very little use 
to begin/' 

" That is quite true. Some of our ladies 
shoot a couple of hours and more every 
day." 

The heat was increasing from moment 
to moment. The middle-aged ladies, con- 
scious that their bloom was deepening in 
an unbecoming manner, could hardly re- 
strain their irritation at such of the com- 
pany as were showing an uncurbed desire 
for more grapes, and were thereby deferring 
the speeches. But the moment came at 
last. First, of course, they had the toast, 
" which requires no poor words of mine 
to recommend it to your notice, being one 
which every loyal English man and woman 
never fails to drink with enthusiasm ; " 
then, after a feeble rapping, indicative of 
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the enthusiasm alluded to, followed an 
elaborate harangue, in which the young* 
man who was to stand for the county at 
the next election, proposed the health • of 
the host and hostess- Mr. Ashgrove re- 
sponded, and then it became known that 
the health of the ladies was to be proposed, 
and that Mr. Donne was to do the deed. 

There was a long pause. • Every eye in 
the place was fixed on the victim, who felt 
as if he were glued to his bench. An 
undertoned exhortation from his neighbour 
at last got him on his legs. There was 
a suppressed smile, for Mr. Donne was 
recognized to be no Demosthenes, and had 
already several times ignominiously failed,^ 
when the path to oratorical distinction lay 
open before him. 

"Ladies and gentlemen," he began, 
" you all know a saying dear to reviewers 
when they want to be especially down on 
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an author : * There are new things and 
true things in this book, but the things 
that are new are not true, and the things 
that are true are not new.' I stand before 
you with a painful consciousness that, 
whatever I can say, must deserve a like 
criticism. This is the fortieth year in 
which this society has held three annual 
meetings, therefore two hundred and twenty 
— no, one hundred and eighty — no " 

"A hundred and twenty," prompted 
Elspeth. 

" Therefore one hundred and twenty 
speeches have been made, by abler speakers 
than I am, on this truly inspiring subject. 
How, then, could I hope to say anything 
both new and true ? You will see at a 
glance what a fix — a dilemma, I mean, I 
am in. Now, I should be throwing dis- 
credit on you if I supposed you would 
prefer novelty to veracity, so I will 
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dismiss all thought of making remarks 
which shall be in any way original, and 
will content myself with the undeniable 
observations of my illustrious predecessors, 
" Allow me, then, to call your attention 
to the fact that we have among us to-day a 
great number of ladies, some of whom we 
often have the privilege of meeting in this 
county, whilst others have honoured us by 
coming from a distance. Can we be grate- 
ful enough for their company ? Who 
does not strain his bowstring with in- 
cre^ a ardour when he knows that fair 
eyes are watching him ? which victorous 
bowman will not feel the value of his prize 
redoubled by the reflection that gentle 
hearts are rejoicing at his success, and 
gentle voices are waiting to offer him their 
congratulations ? I venture, gentlemen, 
to say. that this society would never have 
reached its present venerable age had it 
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not been for the cordial support which the 
ladies have accorded to it. Imagine us 
disconsolate bachelors marching alone, 
backwards and forwards, between the 
targets ! I see you all shrink from the 
thought. Gentlemen, I call upon you to ^ 
drink with all cordiality the health of the 
ladies." 

Mr. Donne sat down amid much applause 
and laughter. Never before had he been 
able to string three sentences together, 
and taking this into consideration, he 
really had made a brilliant success. A 
strong-minded female, who had volunteered 
to answer for her sex, stood up ; but, after 
several attempts at the beginning of a 
discourse which she had prepared, was 
glad to accept a prompt from her neigh- 
bour, a fox-hunting squire, to the effect 
that " she, in the name of the ladies present, 
begged to thank the company very much 
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for the kind manner in which they had 
drunk their health," and then sunk back 
into private life. 

After that the shooters produced their 
bows, and set themselves to the real busi- 
ness of the day, and those who were not 
archers went to look at the prizes, to walk 
in the gardens, or to chat with their 
friends. 

Lady Loder found a gentleman with 
whom she had been acquainted years ago 
in Rome, and began to discuss old recol- 
lections with him ; Lady Vivian sat down 
on a bench, still attended by the inde- 
fatigable Captain Hotham; Clara Vivian 
gave her shawl to Sir Walter Grenville, 
and begged him to take care of it for her 
in case she should be cold — a device which 
eifectually kept him in her neighbourhood ; 
Mr. Campbell went to sketch a large chest- 
nut tree which took his fancy; Elspeth 
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invited Mr. Donne to walk with her to the 
top of the hill, as " she had no intention 
of crawling up and down the shooting 
ground with those lunatics;" and Maude 
walked round the garden with Lady Map- 
pin, a good-humoured, homely body, as 
far as possible removed from the typical 
rich manufacturess. 

" I spent all my early days in a country 
farm, my dear," she said, " and I feel sadly 
out of place among all you fine people. I 
often wish John had never got rich all 
along of his jam. Money brings cares, it 
does," she added, as she thought of the five 
thousand pounds of debts which her son 
had contracted before leaving Oxford ; 
" and I slept easier than I do now when 
John was foreman at three guineas a 
week, and we had lodgings in the High 
Street." 

She was very communicative about her 
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home affairs. Her children were being^ 
converted into ladies and gentlemen by 
the usual processes, Alfred and Edmund 
had been at Eton and Christ Church, with 
enormous allowances to assist them in 
" making friends." Frederica had married 
a "lord's" younger son, who had proved 
anything but a model husband ; Annie 
had been unsatisfactory, and had averted a 
like fate, by running away with a solicitor's 
clerk, who had struck up a clandestine 
friendship, and persuaded her that he 
" loved her for herself alone." Henrietta, 
the remaining child, was not yet grown 
up ; all the mother's hopes evidently centred 
on her, and many were the anecdotes of 
her talents and charms, which Lady Mappin 
confided to her young friend as they 
paced along the walks. 

Maude could not help noticing that Sir 
Walter looked annoyed and bored as he 
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accompanied Clara from flower-bed to 
flower-bed, and listened to her horticultural 
remarks. At last Lady Vivian called out, 
*' Clara, if you are not going to use your 
shawl, I think I will put it on; I am 
getting to feel so chilly. Thank you. 
Will you pin it for me ? " And whilst her 
daughter was employed in fastening the 
wrap, he managed to slip away. 

" Did you see Mrs. Brinsley, Lady 
Mappin ? " he asked, joining the two ladies. 
■" She was inquiring anxiously for you just 
now." 

" Mrs. Brinsley ! Violet Pritchard as 
wis ? " in moments of excitement Lady 
Mappings grammar was liable to occasional 
lapses. "Lord, no! I haven't seen her. 
She and I were bosom friends at Miss 
Blaney's. Will you excuse me leaving 
you, my dear ? I must find her." 

" There she is, in the grey gown, just 
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passing the magnolia. Let me take you 
to her." 

He did so, and in a moment was back 
again. 

** Shall we walk round the pool ? " he 
said to Maude. "There is a beautiful 
view from the other side." 

Elspeth's remarks flashed into her mind. 
She hesitated and blushed a little ; and 
then, saying to herself, " How silly I am ! " 
replied, " Yes, let us go ; I should like to 
see the view." 

Sir Walter noticed the hesitation with a 
thrill of pleasure. Hitherto she had been 
on easy, kindly, friendly terms ; but now 
her manner towards him had changed. 
She looked quite shy, and, as Miss Vivian 
had predicted, shyness was decidedly be- 
coming. He thought he had never before 
seen her so lovely. 

It was the first day on which she had 

VOL. m. 32 
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put off her mourning, and she was dressed 
in a suit of dull green, with quantities of 
creamy lace round her neck and wrists. 
The close clinging material suited her 
slender figure, and the olive hat and 
feathers set oflF the golden auburn of her 
hair. The warm moist wind, too, had 
brought out the colour through her trans- 
parent skin, and brightened her large 
brown eyes. 

And yet, remarkable as her features 
were, it was in their expression that lay 
their chief charm. As with most simple, 
single-minded women, her soul lit up her 
face. It was her calm, thoughtful, true- 
hearted disposition that shone in her eyes ; 
it was the tender kindliness of her nature 
that gave meaning to the delicate curves 
of her mouth. But, sweet and gentle as 
was her countenance, there was decision in 
it too. All her life Maude would be able 
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to say " No " when she chose ; but all her 
life she would say "No" with pain — unlike 
those persons of weaker character, who, 
half-conscious of their weakness, make 
matters worse by " asserting their authority 
in terms of needless contradiction," 

" The beauty of the day is quite gone," 
she remarked, glancing up at the lead- 
coloured curtain that had drawn itself over 
the glories of the morning sky. 

" Yes," he replied ; " I am not sure that 
you will not want your waterproofs, after 
all." 

" We can easily get them ; Cousin Mary 
had them strapped together and put in the 
hall." 

"What excellent care she takes of us 
all! She is a capital head of a country 
house ; everything is always thought of, and 
yet one does not feel one is under orders, 
as one perpetually does in some places." 
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" Yes," answered Maude ; " she has gone 
about so much, and received so many 
visitors at home, that practice has made her 
perfect. Besides, she is invariably pleased 
to have people around her at all times and 
seasons, and that is the beginning and end 
of the virtues of a good hostess." 

" Of the virtues, yes. But every good 
hostess must have a tendency to two small 
vices : she ought to be a little greedy, and 
a little fond of gossip." 

" Yes," replied she, " I dare say they 
are necessary to good dinners, and good 
small-talk." 

Maude felt quite at her ease; nothing 
could be further from the realm of senti* 
ment than this style of conversation. 

"Tell me how you spend your day in 
London," he said presently. " I like to be 
able to think of my friends, and know what 
they are doing at any given hour." 
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"We breakfast about ten, and then I 
play and read till twelve. After that I 
have an hour's walk, and when I come in 
I write notes, or do any little matters for 
my cousin till luncheon-time. We are 
generally out nearly all the afternoon, and 
in the evening we have parties and balls to 
go to. It is a dreadfully useless life, isn't 
it ? I tried to do some parish work once 
or twice, but my attempts came to grief, so 
I have given that up." 

"How do you mean that they came to 
grief?" 

" I thought I would try and visit in an 
alley ; but, in the very first house, I was 
locked in, and made to pay thirty-five 
shillings for a rusty old hinge not worth 
eighteen-pence." ' 

She expected her companion to laugh, 
but was taken aback by his reply. 
" For mercy's sake. Miss Loder," he said, 
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vehemently, "don't do such things; it is 
most unfitting. You must not try those 
experiments ; it is dangerous, wrong ! " 

She looked up in amazement, but at the 
sight of his eager face her eyes fell. " I 
should have thought you would have 
understood my wish to be useful." 

" Useful ! " he repeated, with a tone of 
manly scorn at puny female effort, " Of 
what use do you suppose a girl like you 
could be in such a spot ? The low parts of 
London are not fit places for you to walk in 
alone. What did Lady Loder say when 
she heard what had happened ? " 

" I never told her," said Maude, falter- 
ingly ; " I thought she would laugh so. I 
did not know there was any harm in what 
I did." 

" Well," he said, relenting, " promise 
that you will not do anything so rash 
again." 
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" No, I will not," she answered. " I 
was so frightened that time, that I resolved 
never to venture into any such out-of-the- 
way quarters any more." 

The whole thing was very puzzling to 
Maude. She felt she had committed a 
crime of which she had no means of 
measuring the magnitude. She had 
thought that Sir Walter, to whom no 
man, woman, or child on his estate was 
a stranger, would have appreciated her 
desire to work among the London poor ; 
but instead of that he was shocked and put 
out with her. Generally, for some unex- 
plained pyschological reason, a young man 
who scolds a young lady thereby puts 
himself on terms of exceptional friendship 
with her, but a sense of having been un- 
justly treated prevented this effect in the 
present case. Maude did not speak, and 
Sir Walter, too, was silent. He had shown 
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more feeKng than he had intended, when 
the thought of her danger had pressed 
itself upon him ; he felt that their friend- 
ship was not where it had been five 
minutes before ; either she was startled and 
vexed by his vehemence, or it had revealed 
an interest in her well-being which passed 
that of mere acquaintance. 

They walked along side by side, and no 
sound was heard save the sighing of the 
breeze in the firs overhead, and the gentle 
lapping of the waters of the pool against 
the bank. 

"Look what a pretty fringe the May- 
blossoms and laburnums have made all 
along the edge of the lake ; the branches 
have been nearly stripped of them since 
the wind rose," she remarked in a con- 
strained voice. 

" Yes," he replied absently. 

"Tell me something about your Irish 
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stay," she said, in an easier tone. This was 
a subject in which there must be something 
more than monosyllables to be had. " Sir 
Frederick Wingfield said they had tried to 
bum your house down. I hadn't heard of 
that. Was it true ? '* 

" Yes. One night, just as I was going to 
bed, I saw a man prowling about in the 
garden, so I called my man. Brown, and 
we set ourselves to watch him. The larder, 
that joins the house, is thatched, and we 
saw him place a ladder against it, and 
prepare to mount it, with a lantern in his 
hand. That was rather too much of a good 
thing, so we crept quietly out of the house 
in our stockings, and pulled the ladder 
aside, when he had just taken the bit of 
candle out of his lantern, and was putting 
it to the thatch. Down came our gentle- 
man, lantern and all, and Brown and I 
dragged him into the house." 
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" And what did you do with him when 
you had got him there ? " 

" We asked what he had been at, and as 
every Irishman has an excuse ready at any 
moment for any possible emergency, this 
one, of course, was more innocent than a 
lamb. He said, *Sure, your honour, it 
was only some sparrows out of the thatch 
for to-morrow's pie that I was after ; you 
wouldn't go to grudge a poor man that.' 
So we told him he was the greatest liar 
out, and we should thrash him well, as 
there was no law in Ireland to do it for us ; 
and we should keep his lantern (which had 
his name on it) as evidence, in case he liked 
to have us up for assault. So Brown held 
him and I flogged him, and he yelled as if 
he was being killed." 

" And would not his next step be to 
get a gun and shoot you from behind a 
hedge ? " 
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" Before we let him go we showed him a 
drawer full of revolvers, and told him that 
we never stirred without one in each 
pocket ; that we were dead shots, and that 
if any friend of his wished to try his hand 
on us, we recommended him to aim straight,, 
or he might be sure he had drunk his last 
glass of whisky. Then we kicked him 
out of the house, and let him tell his story 
where he pleased." 

" It must be a horrid thing to have an 
Irish place, and to feel that everybody on 
it hates one, and that one's life is in hourly 
danger." 

" It isn't pleasant ; but there is an ex- 
citement about it ; and, after all, there 
isn't a soul in the world who would care 
a button if I were dead or alive." 

For some time longer they wandered 
about in the wilderness that surrounded 
the lake. 
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"That is rain upon the hills, I think/* 
lie said, as they emerged on a clearer spot. 
"**We had better go in, or you will get 
wet." 

The storm came on fast, and before they 
reached the door it was raining heavily. 

Evidently there was no prospect of any 
further outing. All but the most indomi- 
table archers forsook the targets, and some 
flinging was proposed, which passed the 
time till the carriages came round. 

When the party assembled in the hall, 
Elspeth and Mr. Donne were missing. 
The music-room, library, and conservatory 
were searched, but nowhere were they to 
be found. 

"I do believe that naughty girl has 
never returned," said Lady Vivian, shiver- 
ing; "she went up the hill with Mr. 
Donne. She will be perfectly drenched. 
Pray, Lady Loder, do not think of her. 
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I really dread this damp for my neu- 
ralgia." 

" Very well," replied Lady Loder ; " we 
will go on in the landau. I dare say she 
will appear before long. You can wait 
for her, Maude, and come home in the 
victoria; you will not get wet with the 
hood up. Mr. Donne must go on the box." 

" I don't like leaving you behind, Miss 
Loder," said Lord Glamorgan. " We will 
keep the break for a few minutes, and see 
if they turn up." 

In less than a quarter of an hour the 
truants arrived, as Lady Vivian had 
prophesied, " perfectly drenched." Nor 
was that the worst of the matter. Els- 
peth's once white gown was one mass of 
mud from head to foot ; even her face had 
not wholly escaped. Her eyes, however, 
were sparkling with glee, and she seemed 
not a whit abashed by the horrified glances 
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which were turned upon her. Mr. Donne 
showed a far more proper sense of the 
gravity of the position. 

" Oh, we have had such fun ! " she cried. 
^' We got up all right, and there was a 
herd of cattle grazing, and the old hull 
ran after us, and we had to scramhle over 
a hedge to get out of his way. There was 
a ditch on the other side, and Mr. Donne 
didn't see it, and pulled me right in." 

" Do come upstairs, and let me give you 
some dry clothes," urged Mrs. Ashgrove. 

" Oh dear, no, thank you ! Please help 
me on with my ulster. Lord Grlamorgan. 
There ! that hides a multitude of sins. 
Now let us start. I shall come inside 
with you, Maude; I want to tell you 
all ahout the hull. And Sir Walter will 
take care of us on the hox — will you 
not ? " 

The hreak was the first of the two 
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carriages that were standing at the door ; 
and, tired of waiting, the rest of the party- 
got in, and began to pack themselves up 
tinder waterproof rugs. When they were 
all settled, and had driven off a few yards, 
mischievous Elspeth shouted — 

"Stop! I have changed my mind; I 
am coming with you. I like to be high 
up ; and besides, I am oozing, and should 
spoil Maude's dress ; " and, merely laughing 
at her friend's remonstrances, she clambered 
into the break, and seated herself by Mr. 
Donne. " All right — off ! " she said to the 
coachman ; and on they drove, leaving 
Maude and Sir Walter to follow in the 
victoria. 

" She really is too bad," he said, with 
pleasure gleaming from his eyes. "Now 
you will lose the story about the bull. 
Must I go outside in the rain, or will you 
take me with you, as there is room ? " 
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" Come inside, if you like it best,'* said 
Maude, shortly. 

She was thoroughly vexed, and would 
not smile. It was unreasonable enough 
to visit Elspeth's transgression on poor 
Walter ; but Maude was too much put 
out to be reasonable. She was angry with 
Miss Yivian for her monkey's trick, angry 
with Sir Walter for treating the matter 
so lightly, and distressed at the idea that 
he might, as she did, see through the 
manoeuvre. She was determined, at any 
rate, to show that the tete-a-tete was not 
of her seeking. She originated no single 
remark during the drive, and cut short 
all her companion's attempts at conversa- 
tion. She refused to be mollified through- 
out the evening, and bestowed all her 
smiles on Lord Kotherby, to that young 
man's great delight and Sir Walter's pro- 
portionate misery. 
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" Have I sinned past forgiveness ? " said 
Elspeth, as they wished each other good 
night on the landing; and receiving no 
answer, " I won't be sent to Coventry like 
that ! " she exclaimed, and bounced through 
the door into Maude's room. " Pity your 
poor supplicant," she continued, with 
mock penitence, falling on her knees. 
" Forgive me ; I only did it in joke." 

" I can see no fun at all in such jokes," 
replied Mande, trying to be stern. 

" I acknowledge the error of my ways, 
and won't do so no more," said Elspeth. 
" There ! what else do you want ? — repent- 
ance, and promise of amendment! I can 
do nothing beyond. Am I forgiven ? " 

" Yes, yes ! don't be so silly ! Do get 
up," said Maude, laughing. 

" I wish you could have seen the bull," 

pursued Elspeth, prudently changing the 

subject, " Mr. Donne dragged me over 
VOL. ni. 33 
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the hedge, or I should never have escaped ; 
and then on the way home he grew qniie 
sentimental. It was too amusing ; I was 
so very dirty,. I could not have been senti- 
mental if I had tried. He became down- 
right pathetic about the mess I had helped 
him out of with regard to his speech ; to 
which I said it was rather hard that, by 
way of return, he had got me into a mess ; 
and didn't he look snubbed ! " 

"I think you are treating that poor 
fellow very badly," observed Maude. 

"Not at all," replied Elspeth. "You 
don't seriously think he is falling in love 
with me, do you ? Besides, it would be 
rather fun if he did propose to me. Young 
men think that girls are always sighing 
for a husband, and it is too comic to see 
their faces when you refuse them; they 
can't believe in such audacity. There was 
one I knew last year, who had that aggra- 
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vating habit of impressing on you that 
flirting was all he meant, by perpetually 
saying, * Poor Snooks ! ' or * Poor Jones ! 
so he's going to be married too! How 

I pity him ! ' Well, of course I couldn't 
resent these speeches at the time; but at 
last my charms were too many for him, 
and he proposed to me. Wasn't I pleased ! 
My revenge came then. You should have 
seen what a fool he looked when I said 
* No.' It was rich ! By-the-by, did you 
see Mr. Donne's sister? Such a funny, 
hideous little creature ! " 

" I don't think I did. Was she near us 
at luncheon ? " 

" Yes, opposite ; further down the table. 
She was quite too ugly for anything." 

" How hard you are upon ugliness ! " 

" You think a fellow-feeling should make 
me wondrous kind ? " inquired Elspeth. 

" No, indeed," said Maude. 
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" I know I'm ugly,'* Elspeth went on, 
unheeding ; " but, then, IVe a smart figure, 
and dress up well, and that makes all the 
difference. She was one of those hopeless 
little mortals who haven't a single good 
point about them." 

" Probably she is quite unaware of the 
fact," said Maude, " and so doesn't in any 
way deserve your pity." 

" No doubt. I always say it is the most 
convincing proof of a Providence above 
(although one not, as far as I fim aware, 
noticed by divines) that the ugliest of the 
race are always not colour blind, but look- 
ing-glass blind. Yet, after all, I am not 
sure it would not be less depressing if 
they knew that the neglect with which 
the world treats them is merely due to an 
unpleasing exterior. It must be dreadful 
for them to see that nobody wants to take 
them to dinner, or to have them at their 



I 
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house for a ball, or dance with them 
at the ball, and to find that even the 
Sunday school children avoid their class, 
and aQ the while not have a suspicion 
why. If the cause was once recognized, 
they might go in for some other line- 
fastness, or blueness, or music, or author- 
ship, and get up a clique of their own. 
As it is, those miserable Uttle beings 
mostly plod through a crushed, blighted 
existence, up to the age of ninety. They 
are all long-Uved," 

" Poor Miss Donne ! I am very sorry for 
her," said Maude. 

" So am I. I asked Bertie about her." 

" Who ? " 

"Bertie — her brother; and he said she 
was a good soul, but not up to much." 
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CHAPTEE II. 

" my life, have we not had seasons 
That only said, live and rejoice I 
That asked not for causes and reasons, 

But made us all feeling and voice ; 
When we went with the winds in their 
blowing. 
When nature and we were peers, 
And we seemed to share in the flowing 
Of the inexhaustible years ? " 

Lowell. 

The weather had cleared during the night, 
and most of the gentlemen started imme- 
diately after breakfast for the river. Mr. 
Morpeth declined being of the party ; Sir 
Walter G-renville also made an excuse and 
stayed behind ; and Mr. Campbell prepared 
to go on with his artistic pursuits. 
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" May we see your yesterday's sketch ? " 
asked Lady Loder, as he passed through 
the drawing-room on his way to the park. 

Mr. Campbell was a painter of the highly 
ideal school, and the chestnut tree that, in 
answer to this request, was displayed before 
them owed a good deal to the realms of 
fancy. The foliage was highly imagi- 
native, and stripes of red and blue adorned 
the trunk. 

" I flatter myself that I am about the top 
of the tree as regards tree-painting," re- 
marked Mr. Campbell, making his favourite 
joke in a well-satisfied voice, and viewing 
his production with his head very much on 
one side. " Till the sun went in the lights 
and shades were magnificent ; a real feast 
to an artist's eye. Now you, I dare say, 
would not have seen all those colours on 
the trunk ; but I did." 

" No, I cannot say I perceived them," 
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responded Lady Loder. " What a splendid 
tree it is ! " 

" What a privilege to spend one's life in 
the worship and service of Nature ! " ex- 
claimed Mr. Campbell, fervently ; " the 
confidant of her secrets, the discemer of 
her inner mysteries, her interpreter to 
mankind." 

" I know you artists say you enjoy 
nature, and see more in it than we out- 
siders do," remarked Sir Walter ; " but I 
never feel quite convinced." 

" Here is the proof. Did you see those 
colours in that trunk ? " 

" No ; but the question is — were they 
there? and that is just what it is impos- 
sible to prove." 

" But of course they were there, else 
why should I have painted them? Your 
untrained eye doesn't detect the finer 
harmonies of colouring. The beauties of 
nature flee before you." 
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" But if I say that what I saw — a smooth 
grey tmnk with lights breaking across its 
surface, and a mottling of leaf-shadows 
moving about on it — was more beautiful 
than what you saw ? " 

" I should respond that you — excuse ine 
— were a barbarian, and could not tell what 
I saw." 

"But is not what you saw the same 
thing that you have represented on your 
canvas ? May we not judge by that ? " 

" It is no good talking of colours to the 
blind," answered Campbell, with a good- 
natured laugh. "I see you are heretics 
all ; " and so saying he gathered up his 
properties and walked away. 

Sir Walter would have liked to pursue 
the subject further, but the presence of 
Mrs. Campbell stopped him. 

" I shall betake myself to the only form 
of art of which I am capable," said that 
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lady, producing a sandy piece of satin out 
of her basket and beginning operations. 

The other ladies followed her example, 
and soon every one was stitching at 
strangely stiff-backed flowers. 

" Five ladies and five high-art cushions," 
exclaimed Elspeth irreverently, coming into 
the room. "There is such a monotony 
about your occupations that I am sure you 
will be grateful to me for doing something 
different. I am going to make rabbit-nets, 
and tie salmon-flies." 

But sedentary employment was not 
much in Elspeth's line; she soon threw 
aside her silk and feathers, and coming 
round to Maude, whispered — 

" Do slip away presently ; I want to 
show you something upstairs." 

At the end of a few minutes she rose 
and followed her. 

Elspeth was in her room, kneeling in 
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front of a large basket, whicli contained a 
white Angora cat and five small kittens. 

"I made that crabbed old Mathews 
bring them up ; she thought I meant to 
paint them, and I didn't undeceive her, or 
I should never have got them. I am going 
to put them all in Mr. Donne's bed to- 
night. Will you help ? It will be no end 
of a lark." 

"No, Elspeth, you really must not do 
anything of the kind. How can you think 
of going poking about in Mr. Donne's 
room! 

"Now, don't be tiresome, Maudie," re- 
sponded the young lady, coaxiugly. " You 
shall help me, for two poking together will 
be quite proper ; and then we will hide our- 
selves behind the cupboard on the landing 
outside his door, so as to hear the mewing 
and spitting of the cat, and Bertie's boots 
flying all about. Won't it be first-rate ? " 
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** No, indeed, I shan't aid and abet you 
in any way. I hope you are joking. Do 
let me take them downstairs." 

" You are very cross, Maude ; I don't 
love you a bit. You haven't an atom of 
fun in you." 

Who can stand that reproach? From 
the child in the nursery, to the literary 
reviewer, we none of us dare not to see 
^' fun " when we are bidden to look out for 
it. Whether it is there or not, is a matter 
of quite secondary importance. Maude, 
therefore, was silent, though not convinced. 

In the afternoon the two girls went out 
riding, under the escort of Mr. Morpeth 
and Sir Walter Grrenville. Elspeth de- 
veloped a sudden partiality for the canon, 
and insisted on riding by his side, so that 
the other couple had a great deal of each 
other's society. Maude felt half-apologetic 
to Sir Walter for her capricious behaviour 
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on the previous evening, and tried to show 

her penitence by an unusually gracious 

demeanour; and the young man, pleased 

by her friendly manner, was gay and 

cheerful, and showed to his very best. 

. When the riders returned, about tea-time,. 

they all four reported that they had had a 

most agreeable afternoon, and their smiling 

faces made a marked contrast to those of 

the fishermen, who came in about the same 

time, with almost empty baskets, and 

decidedly low spirits. The water had not 

been " in order/' Naturally ! When was 

it ever known to be in order? Unless, 

in pre-historic England, the rivers were 

very different to those of the present time, 

the piscatorial part of the population must 

often have gone to bed hungry. 

That evening a pianist came over from 
Eotherby, and, with the addition of half a 
dozen couples or so, who joined them from 
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the neighbouring houses, the junior mem- 
bers of the party danced in the hall. Of 
course, where the dancers are so few, the 
same people must often be partners ; at 
any rate, certain it was that Sir Walter 
and Maude valsed a great many times 
together. 

" This has been a delightful evening," he 
said, as the music stopped ; " it is a pity 
that all good things come to an end so 
soon." 

Seeing that a great part of the time had 
been spent in her company, Maude could 
not but take this remark as a compliment 
to herself; and there was something in the 
speaker's manner that threw more meaning 
into the words than appeared on their 
surface. Again and again Elspeth's speech, 
^' Now, don't pretend not to know that 
he is perfectly bewitched by you," came 
into her head. She was not a flirt like 
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Miss Vivian ; if she had felt sure that Sir 
Walter was growing attached to her, she 
would have felt it her duty to keep him at 
a distance. Her heart was still sore from 
recent events, and she had a half-formed 
resolution that she would never marry. 
But, then, how could she tell what he was 
thinking of? Most probably nothing! 
Could anything be more horrid or un- 
womanly than to set to work to repress a 
man who was not making love to her at 
all? Why should she alienate a friend 
who was well disposed towards her, and 
pleasant to talk to ? He was certainly not 
clever, he did not seem to enter into a 
great many things that interested her, he 
was not a person who looked " before and 
after " much (unconsciously Maude was 
reviewing the qualities that had half 
charmed her in Eustace Simmonds) ; but he 
was genial, and open-hearted, and merry. 
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and thoroughly trustworthy (now she had 
come to the list of merits which the other 
certainly had not) ; and after all, at his 
age, one could not expect people to be 
like grandfathers. He certainly was a 
very nice boy (Maude's anti-matrimonial 
theories by no means included the eschew- 
ing of aU male friendship ; and at nineteen 
girls believe more in Platonic relationships 
than they do later), and it would be a thou- 
sand pities to drop out of acquaintance 
with him. She would go on just as before, 
and let things take their chance; most 
likely no harm would come of it. 

Was she quite genuine in arguing thus ? 
Who knows? 

Lady Loder, who always spoke out her 
mind without any reticence, said to her 
when they were alone, "I think Sir 
Walter is paying you a great deal of atten- 
tion, Maudie. Of course you might marry 
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better, but nowadays so many girls re- 
main single, that he might be worth think- 
ing of. Besides, he is a nice fellow, and 
that is always something." 

But Maude was not on sufficiently con- 
fidential terms with her cousin to be willing 
to discuss the matter. " Oh no," she 
replied, hypocritically, as if the idea were 
quite a new one to her. " Why, he scarcely 
spoke to me all the morning." 

" Well, you know best," said Lady 
Loder, as she dismissed her ; and then 
added mentally, " There is something cold 
about that girl." 

" Something cold about that girl." This 
was a criticism which was continually 
being made about Maude by those who did 
not know her in intimacy. And there was 
a foundation of truth in the remark. Most 
i?vomen are gifted with great adaptability 
of character. Where circumstances have 

VOL. III. 34s 
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placed them, there they root themselves, 
and grow attached to those with whom 
they come in daily contact, and by whom 
they are kindly treated. There are others 
who harve less pliability of nature ; these 
are not, like the first, happy wherever they 
are set down ; these, too, do not give their 
love so easily. They may, perhaps, even 
have passed through childhood with a 
reputation for being only moderately aflfec- 
tionate sisters and daughters, and their 
neighbours think them incapable of any 
great devotion; but let the right hand 
come, bearing the magic key that unlocks 
their hearts, and ten to one they will pour 
out an intensity of love — deep, fervid, 
unquenchable love — of which the 6thers 
are incapable. To them, it is true, life is 
full of risks ; they can only develop them- 
selves freely under one set of circumstances, 
and if their lot is cast on diflferent lines. 
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they remain dwarfed, stunted, spoilt. From 
a possible highest, they may stop short at 
an actual lowest. 

Of this latter kind was Maude's nature. 
The tender, softening influences of her 
Selby home were gone ; gone, too, were 
her favourite occupations of old days; 
none of the higher and better chords of 
her disposition met with any response in 
Lady Loder's house; her mood towards 
her aunt's views of life and general prin- 
ciples were almost invariably antagonistic. 
Christine's companionship did not fill the 
vacuum in her heart. If this chapter in 
her life's history were to be indefinitely 
prolonged, her whole character would be 
injured, and the promise of a fine woman- 
hood might be bHghted. 

" Grood night," said Elspeth, poking her 
head round the door, as the clock struck 
half-past eleven. " You won't change your 
mind, and come too ? " 
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" No,*' replied the other. ** Please, dear 
Elspeth, give up your plan ; you will only 
get into a scrape," 

Elspeth's answer was maHciously to 
pinch the tail of one of the kittens, which 
responded with a feeble squeak, and in 
another minute her steps were heard re- 
treating down the passage. 

Maude sent Mile. Sophie to bed, and 
sat down to write a letter to Christine. 
She had received one from her that morn- 
ing, describing all the woes she was endur- 
ing, and begging for an answer. As they 
would meet on Saturday it was not worth 
writing much, but she would send her a 
few lines. She had just stuck her envelope 
when suddenly a distant scream was heard, 
and a series of growls, evidently from some 
large dog. Maude paused a moment and 
listened. The scream was repeated, and 
cries of " Help ! help ! " " It is some joke 
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of that tiresome Elspeth's," she thought; 
and opened her door to hear better. From 
the end of the gallery she distinctly recog- 
nized Elspeth's voice — " Mamma ! Clara ! 
help ! Oh, I shall he killed ! " and then 
the sound of growls recommenced. 

" I dare say it is only some new trick 
of hers," thought Maude ; " hut I may just 
as well go and see." 

She stole out of her room, and looked 
round to see if any one was about. There 
was no one ; but the distant cries were 
again heard. 

" I wonder if there is really anything 
the matter?" she thought, and hastened 
her steps a little. 

Following the sound, she reached the 
landing at the end of the passage, and 
there, to her horror, she saw Elspeth 
stretched at full length on the ground, 
whilst over her, with angry eyes and 
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slowly waving tail, stood Oscar, the big 
St. Bernard which she had seen tied up 
in the stable yard. 

"Call him off, Maude," said Elspeth, 
faintly. 

" Oscar ! Here, good Oscar ! " cried 
Maude, trembling, but in her most pro- 
pitiatory voice. 

Oscar looked round, but stirred not a 
step. 

" Can't you get up ? " 

The girl moved ; but instantly the 
growls redoubled, accompanied by a little 
grab in the direction of her throat. 

" He will kill me ! " said Elspeth, terri- 
fied. 

" Lie quite still ; I'll get somebody." 

" The smoking-room is at the end of the 
passage/' 

Maude hurried off, guided by a gentle 
odour of cigars, to the right door. 
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" Oh, please," she said, opening the door 
without ceremony, and oblivious of her 
blue dressing-gown, "come quickly, or 
Oscar will kill Elspeth Vivian." 

"What?" There was a shuflling of 
chairs, and soon, dressed in various fancy 
toilettes, quite as decorative as Maude's, 
all the gentlemen emerged from their re- 
treat, Lord Glamorgan at their head. 

« He is on the landing," she said. 

Without another word they hastened to 
the spot, where Elspeth, hearing welcome 
sounds of approaching rescue, now lay 
quite still. 

" Oscar ! " called Lord Glamorgan — 
" Oscar, come here ! " 

Oscar looked up and wagged his tail, 
but did not budge; his face plainly ex- 
pressed, "See what I have caught for 
you ! " It perfectly beamed with pride. 

" Oscar, come off ! " repeated his master. 
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This time the dog unwiUingly stirred ; 
but Elspeth moved a moment too soon, and 
he returned to the spot. 

" Pull him off, Eotherby/* 

And Lord Eotherby passed his hand 
through his collar, whilst Lord Glamorgan 
helped the poor girl to get up. 

"What were you doing here at this 
time of night, Miss Vivian ? " he asked. 

"I was only — only," stammered Els- 
peth, bursting into tears, between relief 
and shame — "only waiting, after taking 
the kittens — putting the kit — tens in Mr. 
Donne's room, and Oscar came up ' behind 
me and knocked me down, and nearly 
killed me." 

"What does she mean?" asked Lord 
Glamorgan, fairly puzzled. 

"It was a joke between her and Mr. 
Donne," explained Maude. "I think he 
will find the white cat and her kittens 
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somewhere in his room. It was nothing 
but her fun. — Come with me,** she said, 
turning to Elspeth. "You are not hurt, 
are you ? You can walk ? " 

But now the unwonted noise had roused 
a great part of the house, and there were 
heads peeping out of several doors along 
the passage. 

Maude took Elspeth to her room, gave 
her some sal-volatile, and tried to console 
her; but the girl had received a great 
shock to her nerves, and did nothing but 
sob and cry. 

"He was so big and strong, and his 
eyes were sd red and fierce — and every one 
will laugh so to-morrow. Oh, Maude,. I 
must go home early in the morning; I 
can't face them all." 

"Oh no! don't think any more of it. 
No one will laugh." 

" Who was there ? " 
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" Some of the gentlemen ; I really hadn't 
time to see which." 

" Was Mr. Donne with them ? " 

" Yes." 

Bedoubled sobs. ^^ He will laugh so." 

'' Indeed, I don't think he wiU." 

" Why ? " 

"He was thoroughly frightened; and 
stood leaning against the wall, as white 
as a sheet." 

"No! did he?" said Elspeth, with 
great interest, the sobs ceasing as suddenly 
as a child's. "How funny he must have 
looked! I can't imagine his brown face 
white." 

" It was, though." 

"It was lucky for me that you were 
still up and heard me call." 

"Yes, I am glad I was; otherwise I 
think Oscar would have kept you prisoner 
till the gentlemen had done smoking and 
had come that way." 
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" Did you see Mrs. Campbell poking her 
head out of her room, with her fringe 
rolled up in kid-curlers? I wish all the 
ladies had come to the rescue instead of the 
men; we should have had a peep into 
the secrets of the prison-house." 

Elspeth's natural mood was clearly on 
the return. 

" How did Oscar get upstairs, I wonder ? 
I know he is loose in the offices at night,, 
but there are doors between." 

"I fancy I let him in myself," replied 
Miss Vivian. "It all got so lonely that 
I thought I would open the door at the 
top of the back stairs, so as to hear more 
plainly some servants who were still mov- 
ing about below. I suppose Oscar thought 
it was too good an opportunity to be lost." 

It was with a very shamefaced counte- 
nance that Elspeth descended next morning 
to breakfast; but finding that no one 
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alluded to her last night's position, she 
gradually took courage, and rattled away 
as usual. Lady Loder inquired into the 
particulars of the adventure from Maude, 
and Lady Vivian was heard remarking to 
€aptain Hotham, *^ I think the castle must 
be full of rats. I heard such a noise out- 
43ide my room in the early part of the 
night, that I nearly went out to see what 
was going on ; only then it occurred to me 
that rats might account for it." 

And Captain Hotham responded, with 
immovable solemnity, "Ah, really! I 
heard a noise, too ; but it didn't strike me 
that it might be rats. They often swarm 
in these old houses." 

Certainly, with whatever capabilities 
Lady Vivian was gifted, that of being 
a vigilant chaperon was not among the 
number. 

One event that happened on that Thurs- 
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day deserves to be recorded. The scene 
is the bench under the cedar tree. The 
time 4.30 p.m. The dramatis personam 
Elspeth and Mr. Donne. There must be 
something peculiar in their appearance, 
for Lady Mappin and Mrs. Morpeth, who 
are approaching, both stop simultaneously 
and say, " Shall we take one more turn 
before going in ? " 

" Miss Vivian," Mr. Donne is remarking, 
" I'm an awful duffer at making speeches/* 

" So you told me on Monday," replies 
tlie young lady, with great eflfrontery. 

" And yet I've got something I want to 
say." 

" Down with the headings, then ; I'll 
shape them into form with pleasure. Is 
that what you want ? " 

" No," says her companion, rushing 
blindly on destruction, and plunging every 
moment more and more wildly into slangs 
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and grammatical constructions unrecog- 
nized by Lindley Murray. "No, it isn't 
that — it's this ; " and he begins tearing a 
dry cedar cone nervously to pieces, and 
strewing the chips on the grass. "Look 
here. Miss Vivian; I've got so awfully 
fond of you, that I shall be awfully cut 
up if you won't — won't have me." 

This is a form which in his calmer 
moments he abhors; but at such times 
people are apt to fall beneath themselves. 

" I know I'm not clever, like you ; but 
I would try all I could to make you 
happy." 

The bits of cone crackle more vigorously 
than before. Elspeth looks almost as 
doleful as he ; in spite of her light way 
of speaking, she has a tender heart and 
can't bear giving pain. In her distress 
she grows nearly as incoherent as Mr. 
Donne. 
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" I'm awfully soiry," she stammers. " I 
didn't know you would take it like that; 
I was only in fun. No, I can't marry 
you ; I don't care for you that way. Let 
us talk of something else. Shall you be 
going to Scotland this year for the 
grousing ? " 

They rise and wend their way sadly 
towards the house, and for the rest of 
their visit hardly speak to one another. 
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CHAPTER m. 

** When first I saw your face, a year ago, 
I knew my life's good, my sonl heard one voice : 
* The woman yonder, — ^there's no nse in life 
But just to obtain her.' " 

E. B. Bbownino. 

That evening Sir Walter Grenville spent 
a full hour meditating on his future 
course of action. He had quite made up 
his mind that the greatest wish he had 
in the world was to win Maude for his 
wife, hut how to accomplish his purpose 
he was in doubt. Should he speak to her 
before leaving Glaston? One argument 
in favour of so doing was that when back 
in London he would never find so good 
an opportunity; for all the ease of social 
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intercourse in the country would be gone, 
and lie would only see her in her cousin's 
drawing-room, or at some crowded party. 
But when he tried to estimate his chances 
of success, he felt all astray. Certainly 
she never avoided him, and always seemed 
pleased to speak to him; still, this might 
arise from nothing more than a feeling of 
kindliness towards him, as a friend whom 
she liked. On the other hand, he had 
noticed several times, that the perfectly 
open, sisterly, unabashed manner with 
which she had been wont to treat him, 
had changed ; she had grown much more 
reserved about her own mood of life ; she 
could no longer be induced to discuss his 
occupations at Shustone, and suggest alle- 
viations for the loneliness of which he had 
several times complained ; indeed, once 
or twice she had manifestly turned the 
subject. She never now asked him to 

YOL. III. 35 
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execute small commissions for her at 
Selby, as she had done on several occa- 
sions, in the earlier part of their acquaint- 
ance, when she seemed to have been 
conscious of none of the scruples which 
now beset her, about "giving him trouble." 
Was this change due to any estrangement 
that had crept between them, or was it 
an alteration consequent upon a new phase 
of feeling that was arising in her heart, 
and transforming their relations ? The 
whole thing turned on that, and the 
answer was quite uncertain. Then there 
were those reports that he had heard in 
London about some entanglement between 
her and Eustace Simmonds. True, he did 
not put much faith in them : what possible 
attraction, he asked himself, could Sim- 
monds have for a girl like Maude ? Still,, 
as with innate gentleman-like feeling, he 
never mentioned his name, and she never 
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alluded to him, he had no real foundation 
for an opinion which certainly ran counter 
to the current gossip of London. He 
could not decide upon any plan of opera- 
tions; and finally concluded to try and 
make an opportunity for a confidential 
ctiat on the morrow, and then be guided 
by circumstances. 

All the morning it rained hopelessly. 
The high-art cushions advanced with rapid 
strides, and the party within shared the 
depression of the barometer. In the after- 
noon the downpour mitigated itself into 
a drizzle. Some of the gentlemen, accom- 
panied by Elspeth, whom no weather could 
daunt, undertook a four miles' walk to a 
farm celebrated for its prize stock. The 
elder ladies voted that it was too wet to 
leave the house. Mrs. Campbell would 
have ventured out, but just in time re- 
membered that the red plush hood of her 
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ulster would suffer from the damp ; and 
the only walkers who appeared for the 
"mouthful of fresh air," which was con- 
sidered indispensable by the younger 
ladies, were Maude, Clara Vivian, Mr. 
Gosford, and Sir Walter Grenville. 

Ever since the bow-meeting, Mr. Gosford 
had been smelling his " alkaram " and 
declaring he had a dreadful cold in his 
head, and if it had not been for fears 
concerning his digestion, he would cer- 
tainly not have ventured out on such a 
day. 

"Had you not better put on your 
galoshes?" asked Miss Vivian with soli- 
citude. She had quite given up Sir 
Walter, and was just keeping her hand 
in with Mr. Gosford. Mr. Gosford rather 
liked her attentions. 

"Thank you for your kind thought. 
I think I will take your advice," he re- 
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plied; "it must be terribly wet under- 
foot." 

The lodge at the end of the park was 
the proposed goal ; but when about half 
the distance was accomplished the rain 
began to fall faster, and Mr. Gosford grew 
alarmed about his throat. 

" I think I shall go home ; I am afraid 
of this damp." 

" So am I," said Clara, coughing ; " I 
will go with you." 

Maude prepared to turn homewards, but 
Sir Walter said — 

"Why should we shorten our walk. 
Miss Loder? You haven't half earned 
your tea ; let us go as far as the lodge." 
And Maude allowed herself to be persuaded, 
and went. 

The rain ran in streams off Walter's 
hat; the wind fought with Maude's um- 
brella, and at times nearly proved victor ; 
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but to the young and the strong there is 
pleasure in combating the elements, and 
they trudged contentedly along the drive. 

"I think I ought to confess a theft I 
committed yesterday," he said presently. 

" What have you stolen ? " asked Maude. 

"You left a packet of photos on the 
table," he said, " and I couldn't resist 
taking one. Will you forgive me, and 
let me keep my spoils ? " 

" I do not think I can make you out to 
be the most distant of cousins," she replied, 
" and I generally only give my photo to 
relations." 

" No distant cousin could value it more 
than I should, however," he said softly. 

Maude was ashamed to make a fuss 
about such a trifle. 

" Well, don't put it in your book," she 
said. "If you won't do that you may 
keep it." 
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"I had not the slightest intention of 
putting it in my book," he said. 

Maude felt she had made matters ten 
times worse by this stipulation, but she 
could not explain. 

"I want to ask your forgiveness," he 
resumed, "for the rough way I spoke to 
you at the archery meeting about your 
philanthropic efforts in London. I had no 
right to interfere — I know that — but I was 
taken aback at the thought of the danger 
you had run." 

" I quite understood," she said hurriedly. 
" I was very much obliged for your advice, 
and for your interest." 

"Interest!" he exclaimed passionately. 
"It is not interest; that is no word to 
describe my feeling for you. Let me tell 
you what I really " 

But here Maude interrupted him sud- 
denly. A miserable sensation came over 
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her as if she had lived through this scene 
once before this year. She could not, 
would not, go through it again to its bitter 
end. 

" I am tired," she said. " Let us turn 
back ; I do not want to go any farther." 

Her companion turned at once. 

" Do not stop me," he entreated ; " hear 
what I want to say." 

" No, please — please stop ! " she said ex- 
citedly. " I don't want to hear anything 
about anybody's feelings. Let us talk of 
anything in the world beside that. The 
weather is a much more interesting subject, 
especially when it rains as it does now. 
Did you ever see anything like it ! Really, 
if I get home dry I ought to send a letter 
of acknowledgment to Ulster House, to 
appear ever after in their advertisements." 
She knew she was talking nonsense, but 
she would not pause. 
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Walter felt it was clear that there was 
no use in saying anything more, so he 
walked along in silence ; and the wind 
howled among the big oaks, and their 
footsteps splashed along on the wet drive, 
uninterrupted by any other sound. 

As they neared the door, Sir Walter 
said in a quiet, determined voice — 

" I think you were hardly fair on me 
just now. Miss Loder; you might have 
listened to what I had to say ; a man has 
surely a right to that much notice. But 
the day shall come when you shall hear — 
yes, and answer me too ! " 

His face was grave, and his mouth firmly 
set, as he turned the large handle and 
stood aside to let her pass. Maude did not 
look at him or speak, but rushed past him, 
and ran straight up to her own room. 

Her heart was beating tumultuously* 
Never had she spent a more distressing. 
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disturbing half-hour. She knew now that 
fihe had made a great mistake in interrupt- 
ing what Sir Walter had begun to say. If 
the worst had come to the worst, and he 
had asked her to be his wife, of course she 
must have refused him; but she might 
have done it so tenderly, so kindly, that 
they might have parted on a much less un- 
satisfactory footing than that which now 
existed between them. His companionship 
had come to be more to her than she knew, 
and although she was quite honest in say- 
ing to herself that she had no wish to marry 
him, yet she felt that life would be more 
blank, now that she would feel bound to 
avoid his society. And avoid him she 
must, for after what he had said as they 
■stood together in the portico, to allow any 
continuance of intimacy would be simply to 
deceive him. It could not fail to be mis- 
interpreted. 
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On the other hand, was there no possi- 
bility that, by dismissing him for good and 
all, she might be putting away the chance 
of a life that might be a happy one ? She 
liked Sir Walter very much ; he was kind 
and strong and good ; and though, at the 
beginning of their acquaintance, she had 
looked upon him as a mere boy, there had 
lately been less of this feeling of superior 
age on her part, though she had kept up 
the idea to herself as a convenient fiction. 
"When he remonstrated with her as to her 
imprudences in Paradise Row, she had seen 
that there was manly decision beneath that 
easy-going manner ; and again to-day, as he 
spoke to her before they parted, there was 
nothing boyish in his clear, firmly spoken 
words. 

It is curious what a power manly re- 
bukes have in drawing a woman towards 
the bestower; so long, that is, as he 
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possesses no authority over her. It is 
among the most mysterious workings of 
Providence, that post-matrimonial scold- 
ings, which are nearly always to be had 
in plenty, should be so devoid of charm. 
No wonder men are often a little disap- 
pointed when they find how thanklessly 
they are received. But Maude was in the 
stage when such reproofs still possess au 
infinite attraction, and to this attraction 
she was nowise insensible. 

Yet after a moment she turned aside 
from the idea. She knew that, though she 
liked Sir Walter, the feeling she had had 
for Eustace Simmonds had been more nearly 
akin to love than anything that she felt 
for him ; and though that other liking was 
past and over for ever, it had none the less 
left its traces, and she felt that if she 
engaged herself to Walter Grenville, she 
would only be trying to salve over an old 
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wound by accepting an offer of affection 
whicli she could not reciprocate. " I could 
not do it for my own sake," she said to 
herself, " and it would he harder still on 
him. I wiU never marry ; that will he best 
for everybody." 

Whilst she was sitting in her soaking 
clothes in her bedroom, Sir Walter was 
standing mournfully by the empty hearth 
in the hall, overwhelming himself with 
reproaches. Why had he not waited ? how 
could he expect anything better after so 
slight an acquaintance ? why, having once 
begun, had he not insisted that she should 
hear him ? why, having allowed her to cut 
short his declaration, had he made that 
stupid allusion to the future ? Of course, 
now she would feel bound to keep him at a 
distance, whereas, had he said nothing, she 
would have no doubt thought that he had 
withdrawn his pretensions, and would have 
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assiduously tried to bury the past in 
oblivion. As things stood, he was in an 
utteriy false position. Suddenly it struck 
him that his best course was to explain the 
state of the case to Lady Loder. She, he 
was fairiy sure, would befriend him — at 
least, so far as to give him easy access to 
the house — and he must trust to himself 
for the rest. 

Happily for himself, he found her sit- 
ting alone in the morning-room. " Lady 
Loder," he said, " may I come in ? I want 
to talk to you. Perhaps you have guessed 
my wishes with regard to your cousin ? " 

" Yes ; " and Lady Loder nodded en- 
couragingly. She had seen enough to 
make her feel sure that she understood 
rightly both his question, and his agitated 
manner. " He has proposed to her, but I 
wonder what answer she gave ? " she said 
to herself. 
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•* I wanted to tell her what I felt towards- 
her, but she would not listen. I don't give 
up hope ; I shall try again later on — with 
your leave, that is. Will you let me come 
to your house as if nothing had happened ? 
That will give me my best chance." 

" Of course — of course," replied Lady 
Loder. " She would not listen to you ? 
What an odd girl she is ! Still, I think 
she likes you ; I should say you were one 
of her chief friends, and I am sure there is 
no one else in the way. You had better 
pay no attention to what is past, and just 
go on as usual. I should be very pleased 
that Maude should marry you; I think 
you would make her a good husband. 
Courage ! " she went on, feeling a sudden 
movement of compassion as she looked at 
his downcast countenance. "You would 
not be the only man who has been refused 
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the first time of asking, and liad a very- 
different answer the second time/' 

" Thank you," he said, still in a very 
melancholy tone. " You are always kind 
to me." 

The dinner-party that evening was not a 
very lively affair. Some of the party were 
ill, some were gloomy and indisposed for 
much talk, and others were badly placed, so 
that their talents were lost to society. Sir 
Walter and Maude were both silent; Mr. 
Donne was no less so ; Lady Vivian was 
suffering from a bad attack of neuralgia ; 
Mr. Gosford, having caught a fresh chill, 
was sitting with his head wrapped in flannel, 
drinking treacle-posset in his room; and 
Elspeth, who would have been equal to 
any emergency, had been taken to dinner 
by Sir Walter, who had placed her next Mr. 
Donne, so that there was no one, on either 
side, to respond to her lively remarks. 
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The hours that intervened between 
dinner and bedtime were spent in an 
equally depressed condition, and next 
morning Lord Glamorgan's guests took 
their departure, with the usual number of 
thanks, compliments, and appointments for 
meeting again, which it was more than 
likely they would speedily do, seeing that 
they were, most of them, returning to 
London. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

"Distance sometimes endears friendship, and 
absence sweeteneth it." — Howell. 

The brougham had hardly set Lady Loder 
and Maude down in Hertford Street, when 
Christine drove up in a cab. She had 
tept to her resolution of leaving by the 
first train, and she had ended her long 
journey from Falconbridge, at the same 
time at which the others had completed 
their much shorter one from Rotherby. 
She threw herself into Maude's arms. 

"Oh dear! how very, very glad I am 
to be home again ! Aren't you, Maude ? " 

And Maude fervently responded, " Yes, 
delighted." 

A little parcel awaited Christine, which, 
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when opened, proved to contain six beau- 
tifully embroidered pocket-handkerchiefs, 
trimmed with the finest Valenciennes. 

"What lovely handkerchiefs!" exclaimed 
the fair recipient, radiant with pleasure ; 
for some finery above her means still re- 
joiced her heart as much as ever. " Who 
can they be from ? Ah ! here is a note 
at the bottom." 

It was written on a sheet of scented 
violet paper, which, by dint of numerous 
mysterious contortions, formed its own 
complete and inviolable envelope. A huge 
"P. M." in raised gold letters entwined each 
other in the comer, and the pages were 
written over in a large, feeble, pointed hand. 



" Southboume Terrace, Friday. 

"My DEAR Miss Ransome, 

" I send you a small remembrance, 
which please accept from me. They come 
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from Madame Ferroniere's at Paris, so I 
hope they are all right. I have had them 
marked with a * C only, because that is 
the name which will stick by you what- 
ever happens to the other. 

"To-morrow you will be back again. 
You don't know what an awfully dull time 
I have had since you left. I stopped two 
days with the Beeches, but found it very 
slow. Do come here soon. 

" Yours very sincerely, 

Peter Menteith." 

" They are quite wonderful, Christine ! "^ 
exclaimed Lady Loder. " You are not 
half impressed with them. I don't know 
that I ever saw such . cambric ; " and she 
held it admiringly up to the light. 

Princesses in disguise no longer reveal 
themselves by detecting a pea beneath 
their ten mattresses, but by possessing a 
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special critical faculty with regard to 
cambric, an intuitive knowledge of tlie 
*' Peerage," an appreciation of the custards 
in soupe a la royale^ a capacity for sitting 
Tip every night till past eleven without 
experiencing that weariness of mind and 
body which overtakes humbler mortals. 
Lady Loder was fairly perfect in these 
respects, but in many of them Christine 
was still lamentably deficient. 

"Really, I should like to see this hero 
of yours," she went on. " London is still 
empty ; suppose you ask him from me 
to come to tea on Tuesday. He will not 
run against any one else." 

"You will not like him at all. Lady 
Loder. I assure you you had better not 
invite him; and he will be sure to call 
again. 

" Never mind ; I have a great wish to 
«eehim. Ask him for Tuesday." 
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So Christine wrote :— 

" Hertford Street, Saturday. 

" Dear Mr. Menteith, 

" Very many thanks for your 
present. The handkerchiefs are quite 
beautiful, and Lady Loder admires them 
even more than I do." (This was meant 
to infuse a little acid into her gratitude.) 
" She desires me to say she should be very 
glad to see you, if you liked to come to tea 
on Tuesday, but " (" Now, what can I add 
to prevent his coming ? ") " I think that 
is the day on which you go to play tennis 
at Lord's ; if so, pray don't put oflf your 
game. I dare say I shall be calling on 
Mrs. Menteith before the end of the week. 

" Yours truly, 

"Christine Eansome." 

" Well, Christine," asked Maude, when 
they were alone together upstairs, "were 
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you not more pleased than you expected, 
to be with your own people again, in spite 
of the drawbacks you mentioned in your 
letter ? " 

" Would you like to see some of my 
people ? " was Christine's answer, taking a 
photograph out of her bag. There, in the 
light violet silk, sat Mrs. Eansome, holding 
a large book — presumably in order to indi- 
cate her absorption in literature ; there, on 
two stools at her feet, sat Sophy gazing 
at a miniature, and Hester brandishing a 
fan with gigantic ropes and tassels. The 
light had fallen on Sophy's right ear, and 
made it look like an oyster-shell fixed on 
at right angles to her head. Here was 
an explanation of the indifference to her 
relations, which Maude had always re- 
garded as a puzzlingly unamiable trait in 
her friend's character. If they were like 
this, who could wonder ? 
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" Oh, Christine ! " in an awestruck 
whisper. This was all she could bring her- 
self to say at first, but recollecting that this 
ejaculation was perhaps not very polite, 
she made an eflfort and added, " They are 
not very pretty, but still I dare say they 
are very nice and kind and affectionate, 
and that makes up for anything else." 

" Affectionate ! " repeated Christine, con- 
temptuously. "You wouldn't say that if 
you could hear us quarrelling. But let 
us talk of pleasanter things. Tell me all 
about your visit." 

So the two girls settled themselves for 
a good talk, and Maude described all her 
experiences of the past week — except one 
— and heard as many more from Christine. 

After church on the following day 
Maude and Christine walked down to 
Lower Belgrave Street to call upon EflBe, 
and found her and Maurice and Edward 
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just returned from a long and futile expe- 
dition in search of ecclesiastical dissipation. 

" I am so cross, it is dangerous to come 
near me," said Mrs. Carew. " It really 
seems to be a token that Providence 
regards the institution of parishes with 
special favour, that whenever one leaves 
one's own church, and makes a huge effort 
to hear some great preacher, not the great 
preacher, but the great preacher's very- 
small curate, should hold forth for three- 
quarters of an hour; and when I grumbled, 
Maurice actually quoted that dreadful old 
remark of George Herbert's, about patience 
and the text. Now come and put me into 
a good humour with a great many amusing 
stories of your doings." 

Maude, anxious to spare Christine, began 
an account of her visit ; and Christine 
gave a few details of her tennis-party and 
her journey back to London. 
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"The weather was most enjoyable at 
Falconbridge," she said with an expressive 
sigh; and Mr. Carew, who was in the 
secret of her domestic annoyances, felt 
how intolerable it was to think that so 
lovely a creature had a home where 
evidently the only thing that could be 
enjoyed was the fine weather. 

" How she makes the best of every- 
thing ! " he said to himself with admiration* 

" You will stay to limcheon ? " said 
Effie; and even after luncheon the party 
showed no inclination to break up. 

Edward and Christine retired to the 
back drawing-room, and conversed there 
apart. The young lady was entering inta 
further details concerning the past week 
than she had granted to the general com- 
pany, and was confessing, with an aflfecting 
degree of remorse, that she had made her 
sister Sophy cry, by forgetting herself, and 
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speaking sharply to her for opening a 
letter addressed to some one else. The 
facts were not absolutely accurate, but 
probably as nearly so as those of many 
stories which we tell and hear; and 
Edward could only feel touched and 
gratified, at the amount of self-reproach 
i^^hich she heaped on herself for this com- 
paratively small transgression. If his good 
advice had resulted in such patience and 
self-command under difficulties, that this 
wras the worst error into which she had 
fallen, during the inside a whole week, 
what a gentle, guidable nature she must 
possess, and how easily she would be in- 
fluenced for good ! He could hardly bring 
himself to speak with the sternness which 
his office of mentor required, of this very 
venial sin, and was greatly relieved when 
duty allowed him to come to the encour- 
aging part of his discourse. 
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Meanwhile Mr. and Mrs. Carew sat and 
talked with Maude in the front room. 

" Wasn't it vexatious having to endure 
that curate ? " EflBe said. " He was an 
especially aggravating specimen of his 
race. I think he had curled his hair with 
irons; and he preached about secondary- 
motives, and abused them all indiscrimi- 
nately. I could hardly sit still. I have 
the warmest love and admiration for 
secondary motives." 

" I must say I prefer the highest," said 
Maude. '' Why shouldn't one do right 
from them ? " 

" I don't want the lower motives instead 
of the higher ; I want them as well. 
Seeing how hard it is to do right here 
below, why are we to get rid of any 
assistance we can have ? Mr. CunliflFe 
spoke with admiration of people who, if 
a low motive occurred to them as an 
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additional reason for doing a good thing 
they had determined upon, stop short and 
leave it undone." 

" I can quite understand their doing so^ 
but I am sure they are not right." 

"I should think not," answered EflSe, 
energetically. " Why are we to lose the 
help of everything that is less good than 
the best? Would you turn out all the 
coloured soldiers from our Indian army? 
They are not so reliable or so useful as 
the white men, but they back them up 
capitally." 

" They need careful using," observed 
her husband, "and imremitting recollec- 
tion that they are merely inferior allies. 
Our dark friends were very nearly being 
too much for us in the Mutiny, if you 
remember, Effie. They are * good servants, 
but bad masters.' " 

"They were mismanaged, then. But 
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the proof that we can't do without them, 
is that we enlist them now just as we 
did before the Mutiny. Of course, it is 
folly to expect from them more than they 
are likely to do; and I quite grant you 
that with regard to the secondary motives. 
But suppose, for example, that a man has 
got into the way of muddling himself with 
brandies and sodas, and has not enough 
resolution to reform, from the highest 
motive, you would rather he went on 
muddling himself, than give it up, assisted 
by the consideration, that, if the girl he 
is in love with saw him in that state, his 
whole chance with her would be gone ? " 

" You really are too impetuous in your 
•conclusions, Effie," said Maurice, laughing ; 
^' I must really disclaim holding any such 
views." 

"But you defend Mr. Cunliffe, who 
implied it." 
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" I don't remember doing so ; but, at 
any rate, let me make my peace by sug- 
gesting another argument on your side of 
the question." 

" What is tliat ? " 

" Secondary motives, used on the right 
side, help to form a habit of right action ; 
and it is much easier to raise one's motive 
for doing well, than to change one's habit 
of doing ill. Just as a sailor, accustomed 
to running up and down the rigging, 
would be more capable of saving a person 
from the upper storey of a burning house, 
than a landsman who had never climbed 
high in his life." 

" Yes, there is that to be said in 
addition. I wonder, too, what Mr. CunliflFe 
would make of the parable about sitting 
down in the lowest place, in order to be 
moved up higher ? There is an appeal to 
anything but a noble motive." 
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" And besides," said Maude, " the 
promise of heaven, which is over and 
over again suggested in the Bible as an 
inducement to well-doing, is itself only 
a secondary motive." 

*' In fact, we have all possible argu- 
ments, secular and sacred, on our side," 
said Maurice, provokingly, "and nothing 
but the maunderings of a curate on the 
other." 

" Now you are laughing at me, Maurice." 

" No ; I am admiring your superhuman 
energy." 

Certainly Effie, in becoming Mrs. Carew, 
had given a fresh example of the rule that 
people very seldom marry their likes, but 
generally their opposites. She was an 
active-minded, impetuous woman, who had 
an irresistible longing always to know 
the why and wherefore of everything, 
and to push all her theories to what she 
thought their legitimate conclusions. 
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Mr. Carew was reticent to a fault; he 
had his views on most matters, but he 
never bubbled up to discuss and defend 
them, as did his wife ; nor did he always 
care to consider what they would lead to 
in this or that direction, if carried to 
extremes. 

Yet, in spite of this diversity of character, 
they got on extremely well together. He 
admired her impulsiveness, and the keen 
interest which diflferent subjects aroused 
in her, though at the same time he some- 
times laughed at her for her vehemence; 
and she found a sort of rest in his quieter 
nature, and valued his high principles and 
solid excellence, and forgave his want of 
zeal for getting to the bottom of every- 
thing, in consideration of the repose which 
its absence supplied : in the same way as 
a botanist who cultivated a garden chiefly 
in order to pull the flowers up and 
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examine their roots, and pick them to 
pieces, and classify and dry them, would 
admire a neighbouring garden, where the 
flowers grew to perfection, untouched by 
the hand of the scientific explorer. 

"Before you go, I want to show you 
the curtains in my bedroom," said Effie. 
" They have come at last, and are, I think, 
very successful." 

They went upstairs and examined them ; 
and then Mrs. Carew said, as she gave 
Maude a little caress — 

" Have you really been feeling well and 
happy, and enjoying your visit ? " 

To which Maude replied, "Yes, very 
much, till something dreadful happened." 

"What was that?" asked Mrs. Carew, 
alarmed. 

" Sir Walter Grenville " She hesi- 

tated, and looked down. 

" Does he want to marry you ? " 
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*' I wouldn't listen to what tie began to 
say, but I suppose it was going to be that. 
You are not to tell any one what I have 
said, Effie. Neither Cousin Mary nor 
Christine have any idea of it; in fact, 
you are quite the only person to whom 
I mention that sort of thing." 

" Of course I shall not tell anybody. 
But how does it stand between you ? " 

" He says he shall talk about it again 
some day, whether I like it or no," an- 
swered Maude, smiling with rather a 
watery smile. " We were such good 
friends, and got on so capitally together 
at Grlaston, till he begun this. Isn't it a 
pity he thought of it ? " 

" Indeed it is," responded her friend — 
" very unfortunate." This, by the way, was 
most hypocritical of Mrs. Carew; for in- 
wardly she was thinking, "The very thing. 
We must bring it about in a little time." 
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"And as Cousin Mary knows nothing 

« 

about it," continued Maude, "of course 
she will go on asking him just as usual. 
It will be very inconvenient." 

" Oh no," responded Mrs. Carew ; " he 
will guess that you have not told her; 
and, after all, why should you quarrel 
with an old friend, and your next-door 
neighbour at Selby ? Very likely, too, he 
may take what you said as an answer, 
and not bother you any more." 

But even this encouraging view of the 
case did not seem to restore Maude's 
equanimity, and she remained silent, with 
a troubled expression on her face. 

On returning to the drawing-room, they 
found that the blind and unsuspecting 
Maurice had, with manly obtuseness, pre- 
cipitated himself into the midst of the 
interesting tete-a-tete in the back room; 
and the trio were now discussing the 
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electric light on the Embankment, about 
which Christine and Edward seemed to 
have surprisingly few ideas to impart. 

" Should you be in about' tea-time on 
Tuesday, if I called?" Mr. Carew said 
in a low voice, as the two girls went 
away. 

" Oh no ! — at least, we shall be at home ; 
but Peter Menteith is coming that day. 
Will you look in on Wednesday?" and, 
with a rosy blush, away she ran. 

What did this remark mean ? Was 
Peter's star in the ascendant, and was he 
being kept out of the way of his more 
fortunate rival ; or — and his heart beat 
fast at the thought — did Miss Ransome 
wish to see him on a day when she could 
talk to him, without being obliged to 
divide her attention with some one else? 
It surely was something new that Peter 
should be admitted in Hertford Street : 
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that looked ill. But, then, there had been 
an almost imperceptible expression of dis- 
gust in Christine's voice as she announced 
his impending visit : that looked decidedly 
well. Perhaps Effie would be able to 
explain the state of the case to him. 

Precisely at five o'clock on Tuesday, 
Mr. Peter Menteith walked into Lady 
Loder's drawing-room. There was a 
manifest struggle going on between his 
shyness and his self-assertion. If the first 
should win, he would sit down and tap 
the end of his boot with his cane, and 
answer in monosyllables, and beat a retreat 
at the earliest opportunity ; if the last 
should prove conqueror, he would probably 
converse freely in his gayest vein of 
humour. At present, however, it was 
even odds between the two. 

" How do you do, Mr. Menteith ? " said 
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Lady Loder. "Come and sit here, and 
let me give you a cup of tea." 

Peter seated himself in silence upon the 
very edge of his chair, and gave a pre- 
liminary tap to his boot. 

" Do you like cream and sugar ? " 

" Cream, if you please ; but I never take 
sugar." 

" I need hardly have asked you," said 
Lady Loder, cheerfully ; " so very few of 
you yoimg people do now." 

" No," replied the visitor ; " not many, 
I think." 

This was very uphill work. Lady 
Loder again put her shoulder to the wheel. 

" I hope Mrs. Menteith is well ? Has 
she been out of town this Whitsuntide ? " 

" No, she hasn't been anywhere." 

" Your country place is too far off to 
be worth going to for so short a time, I 
suppose ? " 
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"Between five and six hours by ex- 
press." 

"Really, that is quite a long journey 
in these days when we are all spoilt by 
railroads." 

"I went down to Hertfordshire from 
Tuesday to Friday." 

" Thank goodness ! " thought Lady 
Loder. " He has originated a remark at 
last ! " 

" Did you ? " she said. " Whereabouts 
were you staying ? " 

" At Elmhurst, with the Beeches. I tell 
them the place ought to be called Beech- 
hurst instead of Elmhurst. Why alter 
the timber ? Ha — ha ! " and Peter laughed 
loudly at his own joke. " Do you know 
the Beeches, Lady Loder ? " 

"No, I do not think I have ever met 
them. Is Elmhurst a pretty place ? " 

" It's an awfully fine place ; and they've 
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a very pretty daughter. Miss Christine 
there knows all about Miss Esme Beech ; " 
and Peter gave something not very far 
removed from a wink, in the direction of 
Miss Ransome. The battle was fought 
and won; self-assertion had gained the 
day. His spirits were rising with fright- 
ful rapidity. He had put down his cane, 
and was eyeing the furniture and orna- 
ments, and estimating their cost. " I won't 
offer you the sugar, Miss Loder," he 
remarked playfully, as he handed her a 
cup of tea; "it's nasty stuff; bad for the 
teeth." 

" It was very kind of Mrs. Menteith to 
take so many tickets for the concert in 
aid of the Cripple's Home. Did she go 
to it ? " 

" Yes ; and she said it was a first-rate 
good one. She killed three birds with one 
fitone that way — patronized art, obliged a 
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friend, and got a real musical treat into 
the bargain." 

"Are you fond of music yourself?" 
asked Maude. 

"Not so very," he replied; "it makes 
such a noise, and goes on so long. I don't 
mind a glee or a comic song. However, 
I know it is right to patronize it. We 
have got up a madrigal society at WoUas- 
ton." 

" Is that your country place ? " 

"Yes.. The governor bought it when 
Lord .WoUaston went bankrupt. Every 
gentleman ought to have a country seat; 
don't you think so, Lady Loder ? " (Chris- 
tine shuddered ; this was the subject of all 
others upon which Peter was most dread- 
ful.) " We have put up no end of glass. 
Miss Ransome has had a sniff of the flowers 
sometimes ; " and he laughed patronizingly. 

" Yes," said Lady Loder, " and so have L 
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Your last bouquet was in the vase on 
that little velvet table, four whole days, I 
think." 

"That wasn't exactly what it was in- 
tended for," said Peter, bluntly ; " but I'd 
be happy to send you some for yourself^ 
Lady Loder." 

" Very many thanks," she returned ; " I 
will not refuse so pleasant an offer." 

" If you are fond of flowers," he went 
on, " should you like me to get you tickets 
for the shows ? Botanical ? — horticultural ? 
The governor has friends at court in both. 
You might give his name at the entrance ; 
that would be almost enough; or, still 
better, I might call, and take you in with 
me." This climax was put with great 
enthusiasm. 

Lady Loder could hardly help laughing 
as she thought of herself and the two girls, 
inspecting the roses at the Botanical 
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Oardens under the escort of Mr. Peter 
Menteith. "Thank you/' she said, "but 
we have tickets for both places. What 
beautiful handkerchiefs those were that 
you sent Christine last week! I don't 
know when I have seen such cambric." 

" Grlad you liked them." Peter's speech 
was always curiously full of ellipses. " I 
think they weren't bad. That is the use 
of being, as it were, related to a young 
lady." (Christine murmured under her 
breath, " You're not related to me.") " You 
•can lay such little oflferings at her feet. I 
wish I were related to you, Miss Loder. 
Perhaps you would like some, too ? Would 
you, now ? I should be only too glad." 

"Oh no, thank you," said Maude, en- 
deavouring to conceal her disgust ; " I 
have just bought myself a new set." 

"Well, I wouldn't lose such a chance 
if I was you. Last year Admiral Sir 
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James Swainson^ (he's my godfather, you 
know) oflFered me a pair of guns ; and I 
refused them, having just set myself up 
for the season ; and then — hang it ! — didn't 
one of mine go and burst up, not a fort- 
night later. ' Now, you take note,' says I 
to myself, ' and don't be such a fool as to 
decline anything you can get for the 
future.' " 

" Quite right," said Lady Loder. 

" Miss Ransome," remarked Peter, " are 
you coming to our next *at home'? If 
you don't, I shan't stay in for it. My! 
what a set of old ladies do come together ; 
and there they sit and grin at one another 
and say nothing. What pleasure they find 
in it I can't think." 

" You are very satirical," said Lady 
Loder, mischievously, drawing him out; 
" and very hard on poor Society : you 
can't expect every one to be so full of talk 
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tis yourself. But do describe to us the 
Ivind of party you would have." 

" Oh, something less stiff," he said, 
expanding under the compliments of his 
hostess. " If the young men might smoke, 
now, perhaps they'd come : you can't 
have a party without them, you know. 
And then you might provide some cham- 
pagne cup, too ; only I expect, if you did, 
all the girls would be after a sip of it 
too — eh, Miss Loder ? " and Peter chuckled 
to himself at the idea. " Shall I get my 
mother to begin, and set the fashion ? Tell 
me, though. Miss Christine ; how did your 
visit home go off? We had a little tiff, 
she and I, Lady Loder, about that visit; 
but we are all the better friends now, ain't 
we ? And how did you like it ? " 

" Immensely," replied Christine, empha- 
tically. " Papa and mamma and the girls 
were all so glad to see me; they would 
hardly let me go." 
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Maude could hardly believe her ears. 
Could anything be in flatter contradiction 
to the account she herself had received 
from her friend, of the same visit ? What 
purpose could Christine have in so per- 
verting the truth ; and how could she 
permit herself so to pervert it for any 
purpose? Maude had not realized that 
when a person is always acting a part, 
now conforming to some imaginary esti- 
mate of herself, which she presumes to 
exist in her companion's mind, now diverg- 
ing from it in order to startle him ; curious 
inconsistencies of speech and action in- 
evitably arise. 

" Did you find them all well and 
prosperous, and that things were " 

"Yes, thank you, quite well," inter- 
rupted Christine, scarlet with terror as to 
what revelations were impending. 

"I should like to be introduced to 
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them," he observed. " Perhaps some day 
we may become better acquainted ; though, 
after what has come and gone, I cannot 
feel that we are strangers." 

This was more than could be borne. 
" I am rather tired ; I think I will go 
upstairs and rest. Good-bye ; " and so 
saying, she rose and left the room. 

" A high and mighty young lady that," 
remarked Mr. Menteith; "but she will 
tame down in time — eh ? Don't you 
think so? I like to see them with a 
spirit. She is lucky in having such a 
companion as you, Miss Loder," continued 
the young man, edging a little nearer to 
Maude. 

"At any rate, it is very pleasant for 
me to have her," responded Maude, gra- 
ciously. 

"I dare say," he said, lowering his 
voice. "Of course, old ladies are very 
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well, but the girls get on better with one 
another." 

"Tell me something more about Miss 
Esme Beech," said Lady Loder, who, as 
no one else was there, and as she intended 
this visit should be the first and last which 
Mr. Menteith should pay at her house, was 
disposed to get as much amusement out 
of him as possible. " Is she fair or dark ? " 

" Fair ; in fact, as Miss Christine is not 
here (for I always use Esme to keep her 
in order), she is a leetle bit washed out. 
Still, she is a good-looking girl, and has 
thirty thousand pounds down, and more to 
come. Her mother is always asking me 
there, and I don't mind going; but, of 
course, I see what I see." 

" No doubt — no doubt ; Mrs. Beech 
would not find it easy to blind you. And 
does the young lady receive you gra- 
ciously ? " 
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" I believe you ! She hates lawn tennis, 
but she'll play with me by the hour ; and 
she doesn't like the smell of tobacco, but 
she's ready enough to roll cigarettes for 
me, and sit by me whilst I smoke them, 
too. Now, I doubt if Miss "Ransome 
would." 

" Probably not." 

" I say, Lady Loder, when the season's 
over, I wish you would pay us a visit at 
Wollaston. Won't you, now ? And bring 
Miss Christine and Miss Loder ? If I tell 
my mother you're coming, she'd be glad 
to see you; I know she would. And 
we've some things worth showing you 
down there; I'm sure you'd like it. Do 
come, will you ? " 

But this was more than Lady Loder was 
prepared for. "Thank you," she said, 
rather stiffly; "I am afraid I cannot do 
that. I am going to spend the summer 
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months at Miss Loder's place — Selby ; and 
that is quite in the opposite direction." 

For some time longer Peter remained 
talking in the same strain, till Lady Loder 
began to wonder when he was going away. 
At last he rose, and took his departure, 
saying, " Good-bye, Lady Loder ; Fm glad 
IVe found my way here. If ever you 
want any extra tickets for the rose shows 
or anything, remember ours are yours to 
command." 

" Well, Maudie ! " ejaculated Lady Loder, 
as soon as the door was well closed. " So 
that is Christine's hero ! I never saw such 
a dreadful being before." 

" He is not attractive, certainly," replied 
Maude; "but I don't think Christine 
.means to have anything to do with him. 
The liking is all on one side." 

"What a pity he is not different! It 
would have been such a nice marriage for 
her." 
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"Yes, it is a pity; but as he is what 
he is, I hope and believe it will not 
come oflF." 

"No. How terrible he was about Miss 
Esm^ Beech ! " 

"Oh, he is terrible all over; I knew 
you would be horrified when you saw 
him." 

Christine had retired upstairs in high 
dudgeon, and was not consoled till a few 
minutes' inspection of her face, in various 
attitudes before the glass, had convinced 
her that indignation was very becoming ; 
and that the heightened colour on her 
cheeks, and the curl of scorn on her lips, 
made a very effective expression. She 
dawdled about in her room, contemplating 
herself with infinite satisfaction, first in 
the large cheval glass, and then in the 
glass that stood on her dressing-table, and 
noticing with pleasure that, as in the 
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latter the reflection of a white handker- 
chief assumed a greenish tinge, her own 
complexion too must he slightly dis- 
coloured hy it, and must in realty be even 
more brilliant than it appeared to her. 
This was an interesting discovery, and 
she proceeded to test the other mirrors in 
the room in the same manner. Clearly 
her face was fairer than she had any idea 
of; in every one, the handkerchief lost 
something of its pure whiteness. She was 
interrupted by a knock at the door. 

" A letter, miss." 

She took it from the footman, and open- 
ing it, read as follows : — 

" Falconbridge. 

"My dear Christine, 

" Madame Laure has charged 
five shillings more for my last bonnet than 
was agreed upon ; and, though I have re- 
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monstratedy slie will not take them off the 
bill. Should you mind going to her, and 
saying that I absolutely refuse to pay 
more than I arranged to give ? Seeing that 
the feathers are my own, I think twenty- 
five shillings are quite enough, and I will 
not go a penny beyond. Please make this 
clear. 

"I have heard this morning from my 
niece, Ada Gresham, that all the children 
have the measles at Worthing. I hope 
Charlie will be none the worse. His chest 
is deKcate, and meaales always brings a 
cough. By-the-by, she told me another 
piece of news. Your friend Edward Carew 
has been, as I told you he probably was, 
engaged for ever so long to some very 
pretty nice girl, and he told Gresham he 
is going to be married before he settles 
himself in his new living. 

" My niece Emma has been appointed 
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maid of honour, which is very satisfactory ; 
as Gresham is a poor man, considering the 
size of the places he has to keep up. 

"I shall be very much obliged if you 
will see about Madame Laure's bill as soon 
as possible, 

" Yours affectionately, 

"Esther Hanway." 

Miss Ransome had been reading her 
letter without other emotion than a slight 
irritability at having to go and make rude 
speeches about some one else's bonnet, at 
an unknown shop, when she came to the 
name of Edward Carew. Then she started 
and read faster, and a bright blush, suc- 
ceeded by a sudden pallor, came over her 
face. She could not restrain a little cry. 
Edward Carew engaged to be married? 
Impossible! But apparently he had said 
so himself. The girl's whole soul seemed 
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all in a moment filled with a bitter grief. 
All she had built on, all she had hoped, all 
she ha(][ dreamt of, was to turn to dust 
and ashes. What could life have in store 
for her ? She had given her heart over into 
Edward's keeping; loving, trusting, ad- 
miring, leaning upon him ; and now ? 

She would have to congratulate him on his 
approaching marriage, make acquaintance 
with the bride, perhaps be present at the 
wedding, whilst all the time her whole 
being was torn with sorrow. She could 
not believe it. She looked again at her 
letter. Perhaps it was an empty report : 
were not reports proverbially false ? There 

the words stood — " he told Gresham " 

The poor giri's feelings overpowered her ; 
she rushed to the door, and turned the key, 
and then sat down, and cried with floods 
of tears. 
" Tears — idle tears," for never were tears 
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more idle than on this occasion. Lady- 
Esther Hanway's story, circumstantial and 
authentic as it appeared, had arisen thus. 
Lord Gresham had been looking over the 
repairs going on at the rectory, in company 
with Mr. Carew, and had observed to him, 
" When you are established here, you will 
want nothing more but a nice pretty wife 
to keep house for you." 

And Edward had replied, " Wait a bit ; 
who knows but the nice pretty wife may 
be forthcoming in time ? " and as he spoke 
the wavy, rippling fair hair, the long-lashed 
eyes, the rosy mouth, and the enchanting 
dimples of Miss Christine Bansome, had 
hovered before him. 

On going home. Lord Gresham had said 
to his wife, " I suppose our new rector is 
engaged to be married; indeed, he said 
nearly as much to-day. I believe the 
young lady is pretty and charming." 
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Shortly after, Lady Gresham had written 
to her aunt, Lady Esther, and had re- 
marked in the course of her letter, " Gres- 
ham says Mr. Carew tells him he is 
engaged to be married. I am glad of it, 
for a woman is a great help among the 
cottagers. I hope she will be an acquisi- 
tion : I hear she is very pretty and charm- 
i.g. I .uppc^e t.e wllg ^m be ,«.n." 

Nobody could be charged with any great 
inaccuracy in retailing this story, yet the 
effect on poor Christine we have already 
seen. When she had finished her crying 
fit, she took one more look at the letter, the 
words of which seemed to be already burnt 
into her brain, and then tore it into a 
thousand pieces. 

" He is a traitor ! " she said. " I am sure, 
seeing how men ^flirt with girls, that girls 
need have no compunction about taking 
them in. I mean to have my turn ; " and 
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SO, vowing vengeance upon the male sex, 
she descended to the drawing-room. 

" Your friend Peter stayed a long time, 
Christine," said Lady Loder, unsuspect- 
ingly, " and he became wonderfully com- 
municative. I don't like him at all; he 
is quite horrid. I shall certainly forbid 
the banns." 

" Wait till they are put up," responded 
Christine, with uncontrolled irritation. 

Clearly misfortune did not agree with 
Miss Eansome's temper. Both Maude and 
Lady Loder looked up with extreme sur- 
prise. At Falconbridge such a remark 
would have passed comparatively unob- 
served, but this was the first time that the 
girl's sharp tongue had made itself felt by 
her London friends. Perhaps it was merely 
that Christine disliked having jokes made 
about her admirer. Willing to conciliate 
her, Maude changed the subject. 
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" Have you finished the strip of work for 
your chimney-piece ? '* she asked. 

" No, no, no ! " said her cousin. " I 
wonder how many times you are going to 
ask me ahout that border? Finish it 
yourself, if you are in such a hurry for it." 

"Is anything the matter, Christine?" 
inquired Lady Loder ; " are you not feeling 
well ? Have you a headache ? " 

"No," answered she, very shortly; and 
seeing that she would not speak civilly 
they let her alone. 

The same mood lasted all the evening. 
Thinking she must be really ill, Lady Loder 
said, as half-past ten struck, " I am going 
up to dress now, but if you are not feeling 
up to the ball, don't come ; let Maude go 
alone with me." 

But Christine replied, " Of course, if 
you don't want me, I will not come." 

And Lady Loder answered, " I have no 
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wish to leave you at home ; run up and get 
ready, then." 

To their great surprise, at the ball she 
was the gayest of the gay ; laughing, talk- 
ing, dancing, smiling; taking her latest 
admirer, Mr. Grimstone, perfectly aback 
by her graciousness, and insisting on keep- 
ing the carriage waiting an hour that she 
might stay for the cotillon. The next day, 
however, the acid vein returned. She sat 
nearly all the morning in her bedroom, and 
Maude, who could not gain admission^ 
thought she heard sounds of sobbing, 
through the door. Late in the afternoon 
Mr. Carew appeared, according to arrange- 
ment, and, unconscious of the sins imputed 
to him, ventured to come into the room 
with a smile of pleasure and expectation 
upon his face. 

" You seem to have some very good joke. 
What is it ? " said his lady-love, tartly. 
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"A joke? No, I have no joke," he 
answered, wondering what was amiss. 

Lady Loder poured out the tea. 

"Shall I give you some hread and 
butter, Miss Ransome ? *' 

" No, thank you." 

" Some cake, then ? " 

"I will have some cake, but I would 
rather cut it myself." 

" Let me do it for you ; " and he oflfered 
her a piece. 

" Thank you, I will not have anything 
except my tea." 

This was said in a very aggrieved voice. 
He looked at her in amazement. What 
could be the matter ! 

"I think you went to see your new 
house last week, did you not ? " said Lady 
Loder. " Is everything getting on well ?" 

" Perfectly, thank you,'' replied Edward. 
" The workmen in that part of the world 
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seem less slow than in most others. I 
found things even more advanced than I 
expected." 

" That is right. Are the G-reshams 
there now ? " 

" Yes. Lord Gresham was at the 
rectory with me hoth days; and Lady 
Gresham was at home, only the children 
unfortunately came out with measles at 
Worthing, and she had to go to them." 

Here, then, was an indirect confirmation 
of Lady Esther's letter. Christine bit 
her lip. 

" I am going to take your advice and do 
the drawing-room with oak panelling," he 
said, turning to Miss Ransome, " I think 
it looks better than anything else in the 
country." 

" Did I ever say I liked oak panelling ? 
I don't remember it. I think it looks 
heavy and dark." 
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" I thought you said once you liked it : 
perhaps it was for a hall. What should 
you say looks well in a drawing-room ?— 
sage green, Venetian red ? " 

" I'm sure I don't know," said Christine. 
" Most things look well at first, and they 
all fade and get ugly after a bit." 

" I like red as well as anything," said 
Maude, trying to gloss over Christine's 
rudeness. "Venetian red doesn't fade; 
and there are patterns copied from old 
Italian damasks which look delightful." 

"Yes, that and an Indian carpet. I 
like Indian carpets best of all, Miss Ean- 
some ; don't you ? " 

"Indian carpets, or Brussels, or felt,— 
yes," said Christine, bent on being pro- 
voking. 

"Do you like Lord Gresham?" asked 
Lady Loder. 

" Yes, very much. He is extremely 
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pleasant to deal with. He has a hearty, 
good-natured manner that makes me for- 
get I only made acquaintance with him 
two months ago." 

"He is quite a confidant of yours, I 
suppose ? " said Christine, sarcastically. 

" I don't know about that ; but he is a 
very good fellow." 

Edward felt that there was thunder in 
the air. What was wrong, or whether he 
was in any way connected with it, he was 
unaware, but there was no mistaking that 
something had unsettled his fair one's 
temper. He had never seen her thus 
before. What could he do ? Edward 
Carew was a man who would never suffer 
or cause others to suffer for want of a 
word of explanation. 

As he was going out of the room, he 
said as he took leave of Christine, " Have 
I offended you, Miss Ransome? I am 

TOL. III. 39 
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sure, if I have, it has been quite unin- 
tentionally. Have I done anything that 
annoys you ? " 

At which Christine looked him full in 
the face, and said with a vinegary smile, 
" No, indeed ; how could anything that 
you have done possibly have annoyed 
me ? " And then he knew from her face 
and way, that it was with him that she 
was angry. 

In what manner had he transgressed? 
Had he been too outspoken last Sunday 
when she had confided to him her mis- 
demeanour with regard to Sophy? It 
could hardly be that ; she had appeared to 
take all he had said in perfectly good 
part. Had some one been making mis- 
chief between them ? No one would have 
any interest in so doing excepting Peter, 
and though he was in Mr. Carew's esti- 
mation a "thorough ass," he was not a 
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villain. As usual when in difficulty, he 
appealed to Effie, but she could offer no 
shadow of an explanation. 

" There evidently was nothing amiss on' 

Sunday, and I have not seen her since. 
We must find out." 

And so the evening passed, and Edward, 
though he thought, and thought, and 
thought, could imagine nothing which 
could in any way elucidate the mystery 
of Miss Eansome's displeasure. 
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CHAPTER V. 

'* It's gade to be merry and kind, 
It's gnde to be honest and true, 
It's gude to be off with the old love 
Before you are on with the new." 

Old Song. 

A FEW evenings later the Loders met Sir 
Walter Grenville at a ball. Maude had 
expected to see him there, and had com- 
posed a little remark wherewith to greet 
him, for fear there should be an embarrass- 
ing silence. 

As it happened, Sir Walter had done 

the same, so their observations crossed. 

" I have just been to a ball to which I 
was not invited. It is four or five doors 
further down the square. I did not dis- 
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cover my mistake till I saw the lady of 
the house," said he. 

" We very nearly went in by mistake to 
Mrs. Hamilton's, at number eighty-six," 
she had begun. 

They both stopped and laughed, and Sir 
Walter asked Maude for a dance. He 
seemed very desirous of putting her com- 
pletely at her ease; he talked pleasantly 
to her and, was quite his old joyous self, 
and all Maude's intended barriers of reserve 
broke down, and the two made themselves 
very happy together. She could not have 
believed that, at the very next meeting 
after their unfortunate conversation, she 
should have felt so comfortable with him. 
She liked him for being able so entirely 
to sink all recollection of what had passed 
between them. She resolved to take her 
cue from him, and let it all be as if it had 
not been. 
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Christine, whose acute attack of ill- 
temper had latterly subsided into a state 
of suppressed crossness and gloomy silence, 
had ,as usual recovered temporarily when 
the evening had arrived, and the ball-gown 
was on. She was still resolved to avenge 
herself for Mr. Carew's faithlessness on 
mankind at large, and she was using all 
her arts on poor Mr. G-rimstone, who was 
entirely captivated by her charms. She 
had danced repeatedly with him, she had 
sat in the conservatory with him, she had 
made him fetch her ices, and now she was 
standing with him on the covered-in bal- 
cony, cold but triumphant. Christine was 
never so happy as when she had caught 
some one, no matter who, in her toils. 

Besides, might not this infatuation of 
Mr. Grimstone's be turned to account ? 
June was wearing away. In another 
month the day of grace would be over, 
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and she should be once more established at 
Falconbridge, listening to Beatrix's jocose 
conversations with Mr. Albert Palmer. It 
behoved her to arrange something about 
her future. Now, of one thing she was 
certain, she greatly preferred Mr, Grim- 
stone to Peter Menteith, backed up as he 
was by the charms of Wollaston and twelve 
or fifteen thousand a year, Edward Carew 
had proved faithless. Alas! and alas! 
But that was no reason for not making the 
best that remained to her, of her lot. 

As these thoughts passed through her 
mind, she infused additional sweetness into 
her smiles, and sprightliness into her 
answers. Indeed, here and there she even 
threw in a touch of sentiment. The 
strains of " Chantilly " sounded through 
the rooms, and reached the couple on the 
balcony. Mr. Grimstone was transfi?ced 
with admiration for his fair companion* 
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Oh, how should he hest utilize the rapidly 
flying minutes ? 

** I wonder if you could he happy in a 
country life on a not very large scale?" 
he asked. 

He thought that the heautifal girl at 
his side must have heen horn to wear 
purple and fine linen, and fare very 
sumptuously every day. A house in 
Grosvenor Square, unlimited diamonds 
and rubies and pearls, and twelve car- 
riage horses at least, seemed her necessary 
appendages. The Cottage, the pony-car- 
riage with old wall-eyed " Billy," and the 
" good plain cook," of his Shropshire 
house, seemed painfully unworthy of her. 
Pounds, shillings, and pence were weigh- 
ing heavily with him that night ; and so 
it fell out that, instead of talking of the 
love and adoration for her with which his 
heart was overflowing, he went on harping 
on matters of financial detail. 
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"I wonder if you would miss all the 
gaiety and luxury you are accustomed to, 
or if you could be satisfied with a dififerent 
kindofUfe?" 

" I am not used to gaiety and luxury,'* 
she responded gently. " I have kind 
friends who are good to me here ; but my 
own home in the country is quite what 
you would call on a small scale, and I am 
always very happy there." (Oh, Chris- 
tine !) " You must not think me a frivo- 
lous, exacting girl, Mr. Grimstone. I am 
happy anywhere with those I love." 

There was a pause — a long pause. Mr. 
G-rimstone made two efforts to speak, both 
of which were unsuccessful. He began a 
third time. 

" Do you think, then, that " 

The music had suddenly stopped. Mr. 
Grimstone's voice, which had been pitched 
so as to be audible above its melody. 
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sounded fearfully loud as it ceased. He 
and his partner bott started, and looked 
round ; the balcony was invaded by several 
couples, and the opportunity was lost. 

" How tiresome ! " thought Christine. 
" Not that I should have known what to 
say if he had gone on ; perhaps, there- 
fore, it was just as well that he didn't/' 
And she re-entered the dancing-room with 
, a deh'ghtfully unconscious air, and joined 
Lady Loder, who was declaring that she 
would wait no longer. 

Escorted by her crestfallen partner, she 
followed her chaperon and Maude to the 
cloak-room, where Sir Walter Grenville 
assisted in finding the ladies' shawls, and 
afterwards took them to the carriage. 

" Did you dance all night with Mr. 
Grimstone, Christine ? " said Maiide, when 
they had reached their rooms. 

It was an understood thing that Miss 
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Loder was to ask any questions that 
pleased her, whilst Christine was not to* 
expect reciprocal confidences. 

" A good many times," said Christine. 
" Did you know that Edward Carew wa& 
going to be married ? " she went on, with 
apparent inconsequence. 

" Indeed ! is he ? , Did Mr. Grimstone^ 
say so ? " 

" No," responded Christine. " Maude, I 
think Mr. Grimstone is going to propose 
to me. If he does, shall I accept him ? " 

This disconnected conversation was a 
complete puzzle to Maude. Suddenly the 
truth flashed on her. 

" Oh, Christine, do you care for Edward 
Carew? and is he going to be married? 
Oh, I am so sorry ! But you must not 
accept Mr. Grimstone; you would make 
yourself wretched for life." 

And then the whole story came out ; and 
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€hristine told how Edward had seemed to 
single her out, and consult her, and direct 
her ; and how she had grown to believe 
he loved her ; and how there was no one 
in all the world that she cared for but 
him ; that she knew she was silly and 
ignorant, and frivolous and weak ; and 
that she felt, if she had married him, she 
could have become something better and 
more worthy ; and how all that would 
make life bright had gone out of her 
reach, for Edward had himself said, he 
was soon going to be married to a pretty, 
charming girl. 

Maude listened, and commented,* and 
sympathized, and offered consolations to 
her friend with true sorrow and pity for 
her, but with a feeling verging on con- 
tempt, that she could not stifle. Seeing 
that she was now sitting weeping about 
the loss of Edward Carew, how could she 
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find it within her to contemplate marrying^ 
Mr. Grimstone ? It was horrible, shock- 
ing ! Maude's own faith was firm : per- 
petual spinsterhood was the only legitimate 
consequence of an unfortunate attachment. 

The two girls talked on till the June 
sun had long risen ; and when they parted, 
Christine felt far the better for having 
disburdened her mind. 

It is an old saying, and a true one, that 
" confidence redoubleth joys, and cutteth 
grief in halves." The efibrt she had made 
to keep her secret had been almost too 
much for her; it had not been so much 
the gnawing pain at her heart, that had 
discomposed her serenity, and unbalanced 
her temper ; as the misery of bearing that 
pain without a word of sympathy to 
lighten the burden. Now that she had 
told her tale, a change came over her 
whole condition. The next day she ceased 
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assaulting everybody witli her sharp re- 
marks ; she gave way to a tender melan- 
choly. Maude knew all about her sorrows ; 
Maude looked upon her as an interesting 
suflferer ; Maude was aware how important 
it was to spare her all annoyance. Chris- 
tine felt that her best course was to lie on 
the sofa, with a bottle of salts beside her, 
and read poetry with a wail in it, and talk 
about people who die young of consump- 
tion, and of the blessing it is to them. 
And Maude ministered to her creature 
comforts, and tried to teach herself that 
Christine's nature was very sensitive, and 
that people were differently made, and 
that it was quite right and natural that her 
friend should receive and expect an openly 
expressed condolence, which, in a like posi- 
tion would have been hateful, burdensome, 
nay, absolutely intolerable, to herself. 
"What on earth is the matter with 
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Christine?" asked Lady Loder, laughing 
heartily, after coming out of the drawing- 
room and leaving her" guest lying on the 
sofa, supported by eider-down cushions and 
fanning herself with an air of languor. 

" I think she is vexed about something, 
but I mustn't say what," replied Maude, 
who could not help smiling too. 

" A broken heart, " I suppose ? " said 
Lady Loder, as cheerfully as possible. 
*' It will soon mend up, so it doesn't 
matter. I know Christine pretty well." 

There certainly were temporary healings 
in the wounded member. The forenoon 
liad passed slowly ; the mournings of the 
poets, and the prospect of death, had alike 
grown wearisome by one o'clock, when a 
three-cornered note was handed to her 
from Mrs. Menteith. 

"One word, dearest Christine, to ask 
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you to come and walk in the Park. Peter 
will bring you to me, and we will all go 
to the Row together. My love will not 
mind coming as far as Stanhope Street 
gate with him ! 

" Your most affectionate cousin, 

" Augusta." 

Any change was acceptable. She felt 
she could be quite fairly light-hearted for 
an interval, if out of sight of anybody 
who could remind her of her troubles, or 
expect her to be disconsolate. She dressed 
quickly, and found Peter in the street. 

" You certainly know how to get your- 
self up ! " he exclaimed admiringly, looking 
at her dull black satin gown, sparkling 
all over with jet trimmings, and her neat 
gloves, and dandy little boots. " Do you 
rig yourself out, or does the old ladj 
choose your things ? " 
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" We generally buy them together, but 
I do most of the choosing." 

" The more credit to your talents, then ; 
though you would look well in anything 
you put on, you have such an A 1 figure. 
Look at that girl in gauze, now; what a 
guy she has made of herself ! " 

" ^ girl in gauze ? " 

" Yes, there. Don't you call that gauze ? 
No ? " as Christine laughed, with unaflFected 
amusement, at his mistake. " You see, I 
never had a sister, and a fellow is all 
abroad about women's things, who has 
never had one. Stuffs, and lace, and silks 
I know nothing about ; I have never had 
anything to do with them." 

" It must be very odd to have no sisters. 

I, who have five, can't imagine a house 

without them. Whereabouts is your 

mother ? Why didn't she come for 

me?" 
VOL. m. 40 
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" She wanted to spare herself the extra 
walk. We shall find her by Stanhope 
Street Grate, unless she has moved." 

Christine felt quite benevolently towards 
Peter Menteith that day. It was a comfort, 
at least, that he was always well dressed ; 
there was nothing to be ashamed of in his 
turn-out. 

The day was sunny and bright; there 
were quantities of people about; several 
passers-by cast glances of admiration at 
her and her toilette; altogether she was 
well satisfied to have left the sofa, and the 
salts, and the poets behind her. 

They entered the Park, and she looked 
across the drive in search of Mrs. Menteith. 
She was nowhere to be seen. 

" Where can she be ? " asked Christine. 

"Let us go towards the Row," said 
Peter; and rather unwillingly she turned 
her steps in that direction. 
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"I can't go and walk with you there 
alone," said Christine. 

"Oh, come along," responded her com- 
panion. "Look out ahead for a red 
bonnet." 

Some young men passed with whom 
Miss Ransome was acquainted ; they took 
off their hats, and seemed rather surprised 
to see her thus accompanied. 

"There is a lady in a red honnet some 
way on," said Christine. 

" All right," returned Peter ; " but you 
needn't be in such a hurry. I was asking 
Lady Loder, last Tuesday, to bring you to 
stay at WoUaston, when you leave London. 
Do you think there is any chance of its 
coming off ? " 

"I really don't know. I did not hear 
her say anything about it." 

"You would like to come, wouldn't 
you ? " 
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" Oh yes, very mucli." 

" We would have no end of fun. Per- 
haps we could get up a dance, or theatricals, 
or something; and, at any rate, I should 
like you to see the place. Do try and fix 
it up. 

" Yery well, I will." 

" I like Miss Loder ; she's awfully pretty, 
isn't she ? " 

" Very pretty. I don't know what I 
should do without her ; she and I are the 
greatest friends." 

" The more praise to you both. Two of 
a trade don't generally agree." 

AU the time they were stepping slowly 
along with the stream. The red bonnet 
was only a little way ahead. The wearer 
turned. It was not Mrs. Menteith. 

" I don't believe your mother is here 
at all," exclaimed Christine, impatiently. 
She spoke at random, not meaning what 
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she said ; but Peter's face had a queer 
expression on it, which made her think 
her words were truer than she had guessed 
when she spoke them. " Is she here ? " 

" She had every intention of coming this 
morning : you read her note," answered 
Mr. Menteith, evasively. 

"Then did you not start together? 
You said you had left her at Stanhope 
Street Grate." Christine spoke very 
angrily. 

"What does it matter where she is, so 
long as I am here?" he cried. "Can't 
you make allowances for a fellow who .can 
never get an opportunity of seeing you 
quietly, without making one ? Don't be so 
cross. Miss Bansome. She had meant to 
come, and had written the note and all, 
and then a friend dropped in, and kept 
her. That's the real truth, if you will 
have it." 
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They had reached a side path, and 
Christine turned to the right and strode 
vigorously along it without answering; 
Peter perforce followed, expostulating all 
the way# 

" I think you have acted a mean, un- 
gentleman like part," she said, as soon as 
she found herself at a safe distance from 
the crowd. " I wonder what name you 
give to such fictions as you have been im- 
posing on me ? I call them by one very 
short, very ugly word." 

" What's that ? " asked Peter, dull to the 
last« 

" Lies," said the young lady, tersely. 

"Do you mean to say I'm a liar?" 
asked Peter. 

" I won't contradict you," retorted she. 

"Look here. Miss Eansome," he said, 
hotly. " I can't stand everything, even 
from you. You must retract that if you 
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please- I never said my mother was 
here." 

" You said she was here, and dressed in 
a red honnet." 

" I didn't. I said, * Look ahead for a red 
bonnet.' A joke's a joke, not a lie. Be so 
good as to unsay what you said just now." 

" I won't." 

"You are a frivolous, heartless flirt," 
said Peter, loudly. 

" Don't shout so," said Christine, bitterly. 
" Keep your complaints to yourself, unless 
you want all the Park to hear them." 

A young man and a young woman were 
approaching, but both Mr. Menteith and 
Miss Ransome were too absorbed in their 
controversy to notice them. She walked 
along with her eyes fixed on some distant 
point before her ; he was looking down on 
the pathway, and poking any exceptionably 
large pebbles with his stick. 
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"My! Christine!' exclaimed a voice; 
and looking up, Christine found herself face 
to face with her sister Beatrix, who was 
walking along hy the side of Mr. Albert 
Palmer, on whose arm she was supporting 
half her weight. 

" Beatrix I What are you doing here ? " 

" We are on our way to the Row," said 
the gentleman. "Only yesterday your 
sister consented to make me a happy man, 
and, just to commemorate our engagement, 
we have run up by the early train to do 
some sights." 

Bee was in the inevitable blue serge; 
but it was profusely decorated with 
brilliant yellow bows, another of which 
flourished aloft in her toque. Her cameo 
glorified her neck. 

"Don't you congratulate me?" she 
simpered. 

"Indeed, I wish you every happiness," 
stammered Christine. 
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Terrible as the couple had looked in the 
shades of the country, they were ten times 
worse in London. Mr. Palmer wore a 
high hat, a blue serge suit, patent leather 
boots with brown tops, and a crimson 
sailor's knot tie, with a horse-shoe pin in 
it. Peter stood some way oflF by the side 
of the path, alternately digging up pebbles, 
and glancing with withering scorn at Mr. 
Palmer. 

" Shall we call in at No. 49 to lunch 
by-and-by ? " asked Bee. 

" Oh no!" cried Christine ; " that is, I am 
afraid we should not be at home ; we have 
to go out very early this afternoon." 

" I think we had better go on, my love," 
said Mr. Palmer. 

" Perhaps we had," replied Bee. " Good- 
bye, Christine ; " and pulling down the 
jacket of her serge dress — a habit she had 
contracted from an ever-present conscious- 
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ness of the wrinkles at the waist — Miss 
Beatrix Ransome wei;t on her way. 

"Who are those awful snobs?" 

Peter knew perfectly well ; but the hour 
of his revenge had come, and he rejoiced 
in it. 

"Those awful snobs, as you are good 
enough to call them, are my sister and her 
future husband." 

" They will suit each other to a T. Made 
for one another, I should say ! Desirable 
connections those ! Eh, Miss Christine ? " 

Christine writhed inwardly, though she 
would not show it ; he had hit her in the 
tenderest part. 

" Quite as desirable as some other 
people's," she returned loftily. 

" Whose do you mean." 

" I do not choose to say.". 

" You have a perfect devil of a temper," 
he replied angrily. 
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" I beg you will not swear at me." 

Once more the a<Jvantage was on her 
side, for Peter had completely lost his self- 
command. 

" You have a perfect devil of a temper," 
he repeated ; " I pity the man whom you 
marry." 

" Mr. Menteith," said Christine, stopping 
short, "I wish it to be understood that 
from this moment our acquaintance ceases. 
You need come no further with me; I 
shall walk home alone. I shall call no 
more at your mother s — you can tell her so 
from me; and if I meet you, I shall not 
speak to you. I think you have behaved 
disgracefully, and as no gentleman would 
have permitted himself to do." So saying 
she crossed the carriage road, and wended 
her way homeward without another word. 

Peter looked after her in abject despair. 
Her words had dissipated the fumes of his 
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wrath, and he now only knew that with 
that retreating figure he was losing all he 
held most dear on earth. He had started 
on his expedition with bright anticipations, 
he was returning with shattered hopes. In 
spite of her perversity and scornful ways, 
he had counted on winning her at last; 
now he could not but see that all, even 
the remotest, chance of success was at an 
end. " I'll go down and propose to Esme' 
Beech this very afternoon," he said to him- 
self ; " she'll have me fast enough." And 
he turned sadly in the direction of the 
Marble Arch. 

Christine sped along to Stanhope Street 
Gate with anger and triumph in her heart. 
It is not every girl who can say she has 
slighted, quarrelled with, and driven from 
her a suitor with fifteen thousand a year, 
and one who has done so, stands in a 
proud position for which she is right to be 
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thankful. Yet, when the first moments 
of her self-gratulation were over, there 
were counter-balancing considerations that 
diminished the flow of her spirits. The 
recollection of the eflfect produced by her 
sister's appearance on her late admirer 
filled her with apprehension. True, Peter 
was no doubt glad to vent his ill- 
humour by saying hard things of Bee 
and Mr. Palmer; but calling to remem- 
brance her sister's languishing manners 
and horrible toilette, as she leant on the 
arm of that repulsive young man, she could 
not but confess that they were not un- 
merited. If even Peter criticized her rela- 
tions so harshly, would not they alienate 
from her any other lover who might see 
them ? What would Mr. Grimstone think 
of them ? what eflfect would they have had 
on Edward Carew ? At the thought of the 
last-mentioned name, all her melancholy 
returned upon her. 
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" What, back already ! " exclaimed 
Maude, as her dejected countenance ap- 
peared in the doorway. 

" The whole thing was a pretence," said 
Christine, gloomily ; " Mrs. Menteith was 
not in the Park at all, and Peter apparently 
thought I was going to walk in Eotten 
Eow with him alone. I hate him, Maude. 
I have quarrelled with him for good and 
all, and am never going to see any of them 
again. I have told him so." 

" A very good thing, too," replied 
Maude. " He is quite past bearing ; I never 
could imagine how you could endure him." 
" But I am losing all my friends," said 
Christine, whimpering, as she cast a 
thought after the flesh-pots in Egypt. 

" Never mind ; there are better fish in 
the sea than Mr. Menteith, at any rate," 
said Maude, consolingly, using an argu- 
ment which she would have been angry 
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enough, had any one ventured to urge upon 
herself. 

" And then I met my sister Beatrix, who 
has engaged herself, it seems, to that nasty 
low shop-keeping man, Albert Palmer, 
whom I told yoii about. They have come 
up for a day's sight-seeing, and they looked 
— oh, so dreadful ! They offered to come 
here to luncheon, only I refused." 

" Did they ? " said Maude, perfectly awe- 
struck. 

" Am not I unfortunate in having such 
relations?" sobbed Christine, her very small 
amount of fortitude succumbing. " They 
will stand in my way in anything — any- 
thing — that is arranged for myself. There 
is no one who could put up with them." 

" No indeed, dear ; any one who cared 
for you would put up with them for your 
sake. What sort of love would it be that 
would let such a thing interfere ? " 
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Perhaps Christine's sentiments were the 
truer, but there was an innocent grace in 
the way in which Maude held her £aiith on 
the subject of love. Christine's distress 
lessened, especiallj as she remembered that 
there is nothing so dangerous to the eye- 
lashes as crying. 

It was some consolation, later in the day, 
to receive from her father an envelope fall 
of banknotes. She counted them, and 
found the amount was a hundred pounds. 
She put them into a sheet of paper, on 
which she wrote, " Mr. Eansome, of Fal- 
conbridge, returns to Mr. Menteith the loan 
made to him last month," and forwarded 
them without delay to Peter. ** I hope and 
trust that that is the last communication I 
shall hold with him. What a mercy papa 
has been able to save that money! I 
should not have liked to leave it unpaid/* 
she said to herself. She had hardly closed 
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her cover when Lady Loder bustled into 
the drawing-room, 

" I have done such a stupid thing,'' she 
said. " I have torn up a note from Walter 
Grenville, mistaking it for a bill ; and I 
hadn't even read it, and don't know if it 
required an answer." 

" Most probably we shall meet him at 
the ball to-night," said Maude, " and then 
you can ask him what was in it." 

" I dare say it was nothing of any im- 
portance, but still I hate doing such stupid 
things." 

The evening came, but Sir Walter Gren- 
ville was not at the ball, although the 
giver was a relation of his; and when 
appealed to, she knew nothing of the cause 
of his absence. 

"What shall I do about that tiresome 
note, Maude ? " asked Lady Loder. 

"We shall be sure to see him some- 

voL. m. 41 
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where in the course of the next few days ; 
very likely he may call," said Maude. 
Nevertheless, she wondered a good deal 
what could have kept him away from the 
dance, and what the contents of the note 
had been. She also thought the ball a 
very dull one ; but, then, they had rubbed 
bees-wax on the floor, which was enough 
to account for that. 

Next morning Christine received the 
following letter from Mr. Grimstone : — 

" My dear Miss Eansome, 

" I do not know how long it may 
be before we meet again, so I must tell 
you in writing, what I was going to say 
to you the other night at Mrs. Musgrave's. 
Never before had I wished as I wished 
then for wealth and all the other good 
things of this world, because their posses- 
sion would have made me (though in how 
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small a degree I know only too well) more 
worthy of you. 

'' Is it altogether a vain dream, a wild 
hope, that you might overlook these, and 
all other deficiencies in me, and consent to 
become my wife ? I know how infinitely 
small my chance must be, but I cannot 
refrain from asking you the question. 
Whatever others may offer you in the 
way of worldly advantages, none, I feel 
convinced, could love you more — I should 
like to say as much, as I do. If you have 
the sUghtest inclination towards me, I 
entreat you to give my request a favour- 
able consideration. . 
" I remain 

" Yours very truly, 

" Henrt Grimstone." 

One short hour ago Miss Bansome had 
been lying in bed, crying as she thought 
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of her injuries, her sorrows, and her 
anxieties. It is hard on a girl to see a 
long vista of happiness stretched out before 
her, and then to watch it dim, and fade, 
and vanish, before she has reached ii 
No one will think the worse of Christine 
for her tears. But this letter acted 
like magic upon her mind. The feeling 
of triumph which had buoyed her up, 
after her dismissal of Peter, again came 
to her support. In the last week or so 
she had lost two lovers, and here was a 
third ready to step into their place. Mr. 
Grijjnstone was gentlemanlike, good-look- 
ing, and well-connected, and evidently 
much attached to her; there could be 
little doubt that he would be ready, if 
called upon, to adopt Mrs. Eansome and 
Beatrix, and Lotty and Florence, and 
Sophy and Hester — ^yes, and even Mr. 
Albert Palmer — as his connections. In 
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the delicious excitement of finding herself 
sought by a fresh admirer, she did not 
trouble her brain by remembering that 
she would have in the course of the morn- 
ing to send an answer to his note; she 
gave herself up to pleasant day-dreams, 
of which she of course was the heroine. 
Suppose she was to accept Mr. Grimstone ? 
She pictured to herself with benevolent joy, 
his happiness when he should receive her 
note. Of course he would come and see 
her at once. She might have quite an 
exciting day if she chose. If, on the other 
hand, she refused him, she could imagine 
his despair. In her mind's eye she could 
see him sitting pale, haggard, and hollow- 
eyed before his table, leaning his head on 
his hand, whilst his landlady put a few 
things together in a carpet-bag, prepara- 
tory to his sudden departure for New 
Zealand, Central Africa, or any other region 
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which might seem to offer him oblivion, 
or even respite from his pain. How sweet 
to be young and pretty! She thought 
with compassion of all the old ladies of 
her acquaintance. What was there in life 
that could make it endurable at sixty ? 

She tried to bring her countenance to a 
decorous solemnity as she entered the break- 
fast-room. She was afraid of Maude's dis- 
approval—unspoken, ^^perhaps, but patent 
to all who could read. Seeing what was 
the state of the case between her and Mr. 
Carew, she knew her friend's code of 
morals would allow her no feeling but one 
of unmitigated regret, at Mr. Grimstone's 
proposal; and regret was the last sensa- 
tion in her mind. " Dear Maude is so 
romantic," she said to herself. "How I 
wish — oh, how very much I wish — ^that 
I had never talked to her as I did the 
other day ! It was most unfortunate." 
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She handed her letter to Lady Loder. 
" I received this just now," she said. 

Lady Loder read it. It was, then, some- 
thing connected with this business that 
had been the cause of Christine's recent 
unaccountable behaviour. This explained 
it all. Lady Loder had been quite aware 
that Mr. Grimstone was much attracted 
by her pretty protSgie ; but, then, so were 
half the men she knew. She had never 
thought he could afford to marry a girl 
without fortune. 

" My dear ! " she exclaimed ; ** I am so 
glad ! I wish you joy with all my heart. 
I wish there was a little more money ; but 
one can't have everything, and Henry 
G-rimstone is a very nice fellow, and 
belongs to very nice people." So saying, 
she kissed her heartily. 

Maude looked at her with horror in her 
eyes. Could it be that Christine, with 
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her tears for Edward Carew hardly dry, 
and her lamentations about his faithless- 
ness scarcely off her lips — could it be that 
she was prepared to turn to Mr. G-rimstone, 
and assure him of her undivided affection, 
and complete happiness in his love? All 
her stem rectitude rose up in judgment 
against the bride-elect. But to her relief 
the bride-elect shook herself free from 
Lady Loder's embrace. 

" But I'm not going to marry him," 
she said, her face dimpled with smiles. 
To tell the truth, till this moment she had 
been just a little bit undecided in her own 
mind, but now all of a sudden she knew 
that she couldn't do it. 

" Not marry him ! " ejaculated Lady 
Loder, her face falling visibly. " Why 
not ? It would be such a capital arrange- 
ment. You should be married from this 
house, and I would give you your trous- 



seau." 
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" You are always very much too good 
to me," said Christine, gratefully. The 
offer of several hundred pounds' worth of 
silks and satins, appealed directly to the 
most sensitive part of her nature. 

" I like Mr. Grimstone very much, but 
not enough to make me wish to marry him." 

" What nonsense ! " replied Lady Loder. 
" However, of course you will do as you 
like. I never interfere in such matters." 

" Don't think of it, Christine," said 
Maude, decidedly. " You would repent it 
bitterly if you did." 

Lady Loder made a few more efforts to 
reason with her charge, or at any rate to 
extract some more "sensible reason" for 
her refusal, than the reiterated assurance 
that she didn't care for him enough, and 
that it would be very hard on him to 
engage herself to him without more feeling 
for him than she could muster. 
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" Well, if you are quite determined, you 
liad better stay downstairs, where you will 
have the room to yourself, and write an 
answer," she said ; and so Christine found 
herself left alone in the dining-room with 
her pen and ink. 

But Christine was not an eloquent 
writer. An hour passed, and she had 
only succeeded in spoiling half a dozen 
sheets of paper. One letter was cruelly 
cold; the next was so put as hardly to 
make her sentiments intelligible; a third 
had a blot, and two mistakes in speUing. 
At last a more judiciously worded version 
waa composed, and was just being put into 
an envelope, when the door was opened 
and " Mr. Carew " was announced. 

" Am I too early a visitor ? " he asked. 

" Not at all,'* she replied, blushing , 
guiltily. " Lady Loder is upstairs." ' 

" I did not come to see her," he re- 
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plied. "It was you whom I wanted to 
find." 

Her heart beat, but she resolutely held 
her tongue. If he was come to tell her 
of his engagement, she was not going to- 
help him. He noticed her fixed expres- 
sion. 

" Perhaps you are busy ? " he said. " I 
see you are writing circulars or something," 
and he glanced at the sheets strewn about 
the table. 

" I was writing a letter : it can quite 
well wait." She had determined to be 
very distant and dignified, bnt to see him 
get up and go away, when a word could 
stop him, was beyond her power. 

" Miss Eansome, when you told me the 
other day that I had not offended you,, 
your face contradicted what you said. I 
don't ask you now if I have offended you, 
but hm I have offended you? We have 
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been friends, and you will at least answer 
me that, will you not ? " 

It is quite impossible for a girl to say, 
"You made me think you cared for me, 
and now I hear you are going to marry 
some one else, and I resent that;" so 
Christine kept silence, and ransacked her 
brain for an appropriate excuse. 

" I hardly imderstood your behaviour to 
me when last I called. I had never seen 
you so before." 

He paused. Still no answer came. 

" Is it your wish that our friendship 
should cease ? " 

" I think it will be best," she faltered. 

" And you will give no reason ? " 

" Why should I ? Let us part friends ; 

that is all." 

» 

"It is not fair to overturn a man's 
entire happiness, and ruin his life without 
so much as giving a reason." 
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"I cannot think how you can bring 
yourself to speak to me like that." Chris- 
L, .,es L h^ ana indignant. 

" I am merely speaking the plain truth ; 
and surely what I say can be no surprise 
to you, Miss Eansome." 

"No surprise? I assure you it is a 
very great sxuprise ! You know very 
well that it is not to me that you should 
say such things." 

Edward felt perfectly bewildered ; then 
an idea struck him, and he turned very 
white. 

" Are you engaged to some one else ? 
On my honour, I didn't know it." 

This seemed to him the only possible 
interpretation to put on her words. 

A spirit of malice seized her. "Yes," 
she replied. " Look here ! " And she put 
Mr. G-rimstone's letter into his hands. 

He just glanced at it, and then said, 
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pausing painfully between the words, "I 
ought to wish you joy — ^but I cannot. I 
had better go." 

He rose, but made no sign of further 
departure. She gazed blankly at the 
wall. 

" I suppose I was a conceited fool ! " lie 
burst out, speaking low and fast ; " but 

I must confess I had hoped you cared for 
me. I dare say the mistake was entirely 
my own fault. You are gentle and good, 
and can't help being kind to every one; 
none the less, it is very hard to bear. 
But I will go. I was a fool for misunder- 
standing you, but I am worse than a fool 
for talking like this, when I know you are 
engaged to another man." 

" You seem to think nothing of the fa^t 
that you are engaged to another woman ! " 
cried Christine, forgetting all discretion in 
her anguish of mind. 
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" I engaged to another woman ! What 
do you mean ? " 

Christine had been leaning against the 
high chimney-piece, with her face buried 
in her pocket-handkerchief, crying as if 
no such things as eyelashes existed. Now 
she stood upright, and confronted him; 
with her blue eyes flashing out of her 
tear-stained face, though she trembled all 
over. " It was you yourself who said you 
were engaged." 

"I never said such a thing in all my 
life. What are you thinking of? " 

"Do you mean to deny that you said 
so to Lord Gresham? He told his wife, 
and she told Lady Esther Hanway, who 
wrote it to me." 

" On my word, you are quite mistaken. 
Ah ! I know now how the story got about. 
Lord Gresham said I should want a nice 
wife in my rectory, and I answered that 
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maybe the nice wife would come in time ; 
and I thought of you, and no one else, as 
I spoke. That has been at the bottom of 
it all. But now there will never be any 
wife there, for you are the only woman I 
have ever loved — and you are going to 
marry Grimstone." 

Her senses seemed in a whirl ; her heart 
was thumping so that she could hardly 
breathe. 

" But I am not," she managed to whisper. 
"I only said it to aggravate you. See, 
if you won't believe what I tell you ; this 
is the letter which is going to him." 

Edward Carew's face turned even whiter 
than before. " I am afraid of making 
a mistake again," he said, hesitating. 
"Tell me, am I doing so, or is it really 
me whom you love ? " 

He held out his arms, and she buried 
her face on his shoulder. 
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A long while elapsed. The clock on the 
mantelpiece had chimed the quarter five 
times, when Lady Loder's voice was heard 
calling over the stairs — 

" Christine ! is your letter ready ? 
Mackay is sending to the post." 

Miss Eansome jumped up. "Oh, Mr. 
Carew ! what will she say ? " 

" I won't answer to that name," replied 
her. companion. 

"You really don't help one much in 
one's diflficulties," she responded, laughing, 
but stiU evading the Christian name. 

" Christine ! " Again Lady Loder's voice 
sounded. 

Miss Eansome ran to the door, sprang 
up the steps two at a time, and threw her 
arms recklessly round Lady Loder's neck. 

"I'm engaged to be married, though 
it is not to Mr. Grimstone. Guess who it 
is to ! " 
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"Not to Peter Menteith, I trust. But 
what do you mean ? " 

" Guess, Maude ! " 

•* To Edward Carew ! " cried Maude, 
divining aright, as she looked at the 
radiant face of the young girl. 

Christine nodded. 

" But was the letter from him ? Was it 
not fipom Mr. Grimstone?" said Maude, 
making a wild guess. 

" No. But he has been sitting here 
talking for half an hour. And he was not 
engaged to the other girl, Maude ; it was 
me whom he wanted to marry all the time. 
The story I told you was nothing but a 
mistake, and an invention. Oh dear! I 
aia so happy." 

" I am very, very glad," said Maude. 
"I don't know that I ever was more 
pleased in my life." 

" Fm sure I never was more surprised/ 
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added Lady Loder. " I don't half under- 
stand the state of the case now. However, 
it is all right, which I suppose is the only 
thing that matters." 

And then followed a great many kisses, 
and questions, and explanations, and con- 
gratulations ; in the midst of which Edward 
joined the upstairs party, and then they all 
talked at once. 

Christine's day had been more exciting 
than she could possibly have anticipated; 
and oh ! what pleasant, happy excitement 
had fallen to her lot ! Was ever a girl so 
much to be envied as she ? Half an hour 
ago she had looked forward to a dull and 
dreary future, and now all that imagina- 
tion could paint was to be hers. Close 
before her was the summit of earthly 
bliss — of bliss that seemed all the more 
complete and precious, from its threatened 
loss. How pleased her mother would be ! 
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She would be married as soon as Beatrix, 
after all. And what a triumph over 
Peter! She almost thought she must be 
forgiving enough to let bygones be by- 
gones, and write and inform Mrs. Menteith 
of her good fortune. 

Such happiness as Christine's ^ inclines 
people to be merciful, and so she wrote 
a very nicely worded note to her cousin 
Augusta, in which she made no allusioa 
to any past injuries. 

It was crossed by the following missive 
from Mrs. Menteith : — 



" My DARLING Christine, 

" Judge of my surprise when, last 
night, my dearest Peter informed me of 
an engagement which he had entered into 
with Miss Esme Beech. I must say I 
thought he had other views; but even a 
mother may be deceived, you see. I trust 
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that the heart of a certain Uttle friend of 
mine is not concerned. Let me know, my 
love, that this is not so, and that what has 
occurred will not make any hreach in our 
warm friendship for each other. If I had 
not had other hopes for my boy, I should 
be pleased at the marriage, for Miss Beech 
is a nice girl and well oflP!, Peter is 
dotingly in love ! 

"Write soon, and let me know how 
you are. 

" Yours devotedly, 

" Augusta." 

Christine's lip curled. "I am glad 1 
wrote to her first," she said; "otherwise 
I really believe she would have thought 
that Peter had thrown me over, and that 
I was marrying Edward to console myself. 
It would have been just like her to think 
of such a thing." 
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One would have supposed, on seeing 
Christine's righteous indignation, that 
similar conduct could never have even 
been contemplated by herself. 

Mrs. Eansome's congratulatory letter 
was characteristic. It was as follows : — 



• " Alexandra Villa, Falconbridge. 

"My dearest Child, 

" Your letter has made me very 
very happy. I thought that I should get 
off one daughter this year, but I never 
dreamt of marrying two. And such luck 
about both trousseaux, too ! Bee is getting 
all hers at a reduction from Palmer and 
Gk)wran's — ^though, by-the-by, Albert is 
taking his name off, and it is to be 
Gowran and Barne's for the future. Do 
you think Lady Loder would buy you 
yours at once, so that we should copy a 
few of the things for Bee ? Of course. 
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London fashions are the newest, though 
they have a Parisian as forewoman at 
Palmer's — at least, she speaks with a 
foreign accent. 

" Give my love to Mr. Carew, and say 
I will be a mother to him, and the girls 
sisters. I hope soon to make his acquaint- 
ance. I suppose he is the sandy-haired 
young man Bee saw you walking with in 
the Park. I have no objection to sandy 
hair myself, as some have. Bee has done 
best for herself as regards money; but 
you will have two thousand a year to 
live on, from what I can gather from 
Mr. Carew's letter to father, and that is 
quite enough to be comfortable. I suppose 
we shall have Lotty and Florence flying 
away next. Albert has given each of the 
girls a velvet hat with a gilt buckle in it. 

" I do not know that I like your being 
married in London. I had intended that 
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your wedding and Bee's should be the 
same day here, so that one breakfast would 
have done for both. Lady Loder could 
have come down, and had the best room; 
and we would have had Hicks in to wait. 
Still, as she wishes it, I won't be the one 
to contradict. 

" Your most aflfectionate mother, 

" Arabella Eansome." 

Christine showed this letter to her 
betrothed, but he was already too well 
acquainted with her family, to experience 
any shock. She also exhibited the photo- 
graph, representing Mrs. Eansome in the 
enjoyment of her literary leisure; and 
though she watched him closely, he did 
not shrink. 

" She is a kind-looking old lady," he 
said. "I like people to fatten as they 
age, and not to shrivel." 
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So now that he was aware of both 
the physical and mental peculiarities of 
her family, there was nothing more to 
fear. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

*' Love is thine, O heart, and sorely 
Peace shall also be thine own ; 
For the heart that tmsteth purely 
Never long can pine alone." 

Lowell. 

EvERTBODT knows how much easier it is 
to sympathize with sorrow than with joy. 
Those who love to be hard on poor himian 
nature, attribute this to envy; the more 
lenient, . account for it by saying that 
sympathy exacted by a person at the 
summit of a great joy (and in these cir- 
cumstances people are very exacting) is 
accepted by them as a matter of course, 
and rewarded by no gratitude; whereas 
sympathy bestowed upon a fellow-creature 
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in grief or suflFering, draws the giver and 
the receiver together in a close hond of 
union, and gives rise to a kindly feeling 
between them that nothing can efface. 

However this may be, Maude found 
it very difficult to keep up the requisite 
amount of interest in Christine's doings. 
The daily letters, the succession of presents, 
the ceaseless calls of dressmakers, jewellers, 
and lingkresy the endless discussions as to 
the relative merits oi point de Lisle, and 
point dAlenqon — all this, after a time, 
became weary work to Maude. Morning 
and evening the same thing went on, for 
there was a great deal to settle and 
arrange. The middle of June was past ; 
Lady Loder did not wish to be kept in 
London later than the third week in July ; 
so, if the wedding was to take place before 
then, there was clearly no time to be lost. 

Lady Loder was so busy that she quite 
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forgot to do anything about the note 
from Sir Walter Grenville which she had 
torn up, or to wonder why they never 
met him when they went out at night. 
But Maude did not forget, and she 
wondered a good deal about his proceed- 
ings. Her complete isolation at this time 
(for the rest of the household were ob- 
livious of everything but millinery and 
dresses) gave her ample leisure for her 
cogitations. What could have happened 
to him? The most unlikely fancies came 
into her mind. Perhaps, as EflSe had 
suggested, he had taken her brusqueness 
at Grlaston as equivalent to a definite 
refusal, and had resolved to call less often 
in Hertford Street ; perhaps, for the same 
reason, he avoided the balls and parties to 
which she would most probably be going ; 
perhaps he was tired of London, and had 
returned to Shustone. She could not 
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disguise from herself that she missed him 

a good deal. Again and again she found 

herself puzzling her brain with thinking 

what there could possibly have been in 

that note, and lamenting that Lady Loder 

should have torn it up. It might have 

required an answer, and Sir Walter might 

have been put out at receiving none. 

" Might " is a little word, but it leads up 

to a vast realm of surmise and speculation, 

and in that realm Maude's imagination 

strayed about a good deal, in the course of 

each twenty-four hours. 

Her hypotheses were one morning over- 
turned by a paragraph which caught her 
eye in the columns of the Post. It was 
headed, " Another Outrage in Ireland," and 
she read as follows : — " Yesterday afternoon, 
as Sir Walter Grenville, who has recently 
succeeded to the Kirkmannon estates, was 
driving along the road between Grady and 
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Drumhall; a man, who had been lying 
concealed in a ditch, suddenly sprung up 
and discharged a gun at him. The shot 
took effect, and the young baronet sank 
down in the car. The agent, who was 
seated beside Sir Walter on the box, fired 
his revolver at the would-be assassin, and 
then tried to check the horse, which had 
taken fright at the noise of the fire-arms. 
When at length he succeeded in stopping 
it. Sir Walter's right arm proved to be 
broken, and he had fainted from loss of 
blood. The agent, Mr. Brown, declares 
that the aggressor was a man named 
O'Donahue, who had lately been concerned 
in an attempt to set alight the roof of an 
outbuilding at Kirkmannon House. The 
place is in the centre of the disturbed dis- 
trict. Only last spring the agent for the 
property was murdered, and it was on busi- 
ness connected with the detection of the 
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criminals, that Sir Walter Grrenville had 
been summoned to Ireland, a few days 
before the last murderous assault. We 
are glad to learn, on inquiry, that the 
wounded man is progressing favourably. 
O'Donahue has been arrested." 

Maude's face flushed crimson as she 
glanced down the column to see what had 
been the end of the business. How stupid 
it is of those newspaper- writers to tell half 
of a story in one place, and put the other 
half somewhere else ! There was a singing 
in her ears, and all the print looked blurred 
and chaotic, so that she was some time 
in finding. It was an unspeakable relief 
to know that he was doing well. She 
re-read the whole account, and waited till 
her cheeks were cool, and her voice could 
be trusted to speak steadily, before she 
handed the paper to her cousin, and said, 
with assumed nonchalance, "I see poor 
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Sir Walter Grenville has been getting into 
trouble in Ireland; he has had his arm 
broken by a ball." 

" Is he in Ireland ? Then that note was 
to tell me he was leaving London. And 
he has been shot at ! Upon my word, 
Maude, you take it very quietly ! Show 
me the paragraph." 

Maude pointed out the place. 

" How shocking ! I am very sorry ! 
Poor young fellow ! He must be all alone 
there, for I don't believe he has a relation 
in the world ; and with those rascally Irish 
doctors, too ! Ten to one they will kill him." 

" Oh, I don't suppose they will do that," 
said Maude. 

" You are a perfect enigma to me, 
Maude," exclaimed her cousin. " I feel 
quite wretched at the thought of that poor 
boy, who may be dying this very moment, 
in an Irish pot-house ; and you, who were 
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sucli friends with him, don't care a far- 
thing." 

This was a cruel accusation. 

" Indeed, I am very sorry for him," re- 
plied Maude, constrainedly. 

How charmingly Christine wotild have 
behaved in a similar position! How she 
would have lamented, and wondered, and 
perhaps even have wept ; and then she ■ 
would have slipped away upstairs, and 
tried on her new bonnet, remembering 
that no one should allow their emotions 
to harrow them until they become unfit for 
active life. To do so would be quite 
wrong! Maude keenly felt her inabiUty 
to say the right thing. 

All day long, in the interval of trousseau- 
hunting, her hostess kept exclaiming — 
" Dear me I I wish I knew how Sir Walter 
is getting on ; " or, " Who do you suppose 
the property would go to if anything were 
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to happen to that poor boy ? " or, " I hope 
there will be something about that poor 
fellow in the evening papers." And, all 
day long, she felt how very unsatisfactory 
were her responses. She was paying the 
penalty of her acted indifference, on an- 
nouncing the news to her cousin. Having 
once assumed that line, an embarrassed 
'shyness prevented her from speaking 
naturally about the accident. 

But when dressing-time came and she 
went to her room, she felt miserably 
unhappy on her friend's account. She 
pictured to herself an Irish hovel in which 
a pale facCj crowned with fair curls, was 
lying amid clouds of peat smoke, on a 
ragged bed, surrounded by whisky-drink- 
ing peasants, and a collection of beasts and 
feathered fowl fit only for Noah's Ark. 
She nearly cried, as she thought of his 
sufferings and solitude. Could it be true, 
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as Lady Loder said, that Irish doctors 
were inhuman wretches who would pro- 
bably kill him ? She writhed under her 
impotence to be of any use. How she 
wished she were a Sister of Charity, and 
near at hand to nurse him! As it was, 
there was not a thing of any kind she 
could do that could be of the slightest use. 
All the evening she felt very depressed 
and low, and she woke up next morning 
with a weight on her mind. 

Later in the day, arrived a letter 
directed to Lady Loder, in a hand evi- 
dently unused to caligraphy, and opening 
it she found a note written from right 
to left by Sir Walter. On holding it 
before the looking-glass, they read : — 

"Dear Lady Loder, 

"The papers will have told you 
that I have had my arm smashed. I know 
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you will be glad to hear that it is doing 
quite well, and does not hurt me much. 
The inn here is excellent, and the landlady 
a first-rate nurse, so I am better off than if 
they had taken me home. My chief sorrow 
is that I shall be detained some time, and 
shall not see you " (here followed three 
words that had been carefully scratched 
over) " yet awhile. I must stop now, as the 
doctor does not allow me to write ; but I 
wanted to send you a few lines from 
myself." 

Then came a whole phrase which had 
been marked out, and which no ingenuity 
could decipher, and then the signature. 

" It is a mercy he has fallen into good 
hands," ejaculated Lady Loder. "How 
thoughtful of him to write ! Though it is 
you who should be grateful, Maude; the 
letter was really meant for you, not me." 
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" Do you think so ? " said Maude. " Then 
I will take possession of it^ and keep it 
as an authentic specimen of looking-glass 
writing/' 

The next time she was by herself in her 
room, she took a damp sponge; and, not 
without sundry pricks of conscience, re- 
moved part of the blots. Under the first 
she managed to make out, "and Miss 
Loder ; " and under the second she read, 
** Will you tell Miss Loder ? I wish I knew 
whether she is a little sorry for me." 

" A little sorry for him ! " She would be 
more than " a little sorry " for any carter- 
boy at Selby who had been so injured. 
" He shall know how sorry I am for him," 
she said to herself; and that evening she 
wrote him a long chatty letter, carefully 
explaining that, as he was an invalid, he 
would want all the amusement he could 
have in his solitude, and that she should 
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therefore write to him from time to time 
till he got better, and tell him what was 
going on in the world. Maude was half 
afraid that she was hereby sinning against 
the proprieties ; but she often fretted against 
the conventional rules of society, and 
though she usually resigned herself, and 
submitted, she resolved on this occasion to 
set them at nought. Was not this the one 
way in which she could be of some sUght 
use to her friend ? Why, then, should she 
hold back for fear of what the world might 
say? 

Perhaps the reader will think that this 
was very wrong and unseemly behaviour 
on her part ; but surely the rule which for- 
bids all exchange of letters between young 
men, and women under thirty, may allow 
of occasional relaxations ; especially as, Uke 
most decrees of the kind, it falls upon the 
very people who ought to be exempt from 
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it. The nice trustworthy girls, for whose 
sake it was not instituted, are the only ones 
who obey it ; the others, on whose account 
it was instituted, never for a moment suffer 
themselves to be bound by it. 

" 1 suppose you are going to answer Sir 
Walter's note. Cousin Mary ? " said Maude 
to Lady Loder. 

" Undoubtedly," replied she. " Shall I 
give him your condolences ? " 

Maude would have given anything to 
prevent the warm blood rushing to her 
cheeks. She felt they were glowing and 
hot, as she took her letter from her pocket, 
and said — 

" I have written to him myself ; will you 
enclose my letter ? " 

Lady Loder raised her eyebrows, and 
looked sharply at her. 

"Isn't it rather unusual?" she asked, 
drily. 
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" I hate those silly customs," responded 
Maude, stoutly. 

"He will think you are very much 
interested in him if you write." 

" Oh no ; I have explained that. I only 
do it because I know how dull he must 

be." 

" Of course I will send it if you wish 
it," said Lady Loder, doubtfully. 

" Yes, please ; I want it to go." 

" Very well." 

" I can't make her out at all," thought 
her cousin. " I suppose she means to 
marry him. Well, I dare say it will all do 
very well. Still, I don't like sending her 
letter ; she ought not to have written 
without consulting me. I wish girls were 
not so wilful and independent ! I wonder 
if she means to marry him ? " 

That was a question which the old lady 
turned over in her mind more than once 
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that day, and it was one to which Maude 
herself could not have given a satisfactory 
answer. If it arose, she resolutely put it 
away; it was a consideration which she 
would not allow to crop up, and complicate 
the state of affairs. Her present course 
was, at any rate, clear ; it could not but be 
her duty to alleviate, in the slight degree 
which stood within her power, the loneliness 
and sufferings of a neighbour and friend. 

She would have been flattered and 
pleased if she could have seen the brighten- 
ing of the young man's countenance, as he 
perceived the signature of the second sheet 
of paper, in a different handwriting, which 
fell out of Lady Loder's envelope. He 
read it through and through; he kept it 
apart from the rest of his correspondence 
with tender, reverent care. It is by no 
means certain that he did not press his lips 
upon it once or twice when no one was in 
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the room. The arrival of the post became 
the daily excitement and interest to him; 
for though Maude wrote only twice a week, 
there was always a distant possibility that 
it might bring a letter from her, and 
every word that she wrote seemed precious 
to him. 

These things, however, were hidden from 
her eyes. He was extremely measured in 
the expressions of gratitude and pleasure 
which he allowed himself to insert in his 
answers to her. She never suspected any- 
thing beyond. Her correspondence became 
a great interest to her; and she amused 
herself in choosing books for Sir Walter at 
one of the circulating libraries, for, now that 
he was shut up in his room, he was glad of 
any occupation to pass the day. 

" You must not lose your time reading 
nothing but novels," she wrote ; and, in 
addition to some works of fiction, she 
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despatched to him a miscellaneous collection 
of travels, poetry, and light science ; and, 
though no great reader, Sir Walter found 
that, sweetened as the books were by the 
hand that sent them, he was able to get 
through a good deal of most of them. She 
pointed out to him her favourite passages 
in each volume, and he thought her 
remarks were the most brilliant specimens 
of criticism he had ever read. A new bond 
of sympathy seemed to be arising between 
them. 

One afternoon Effie Carew called, and 
found Maude sitting by herself in the 
drawing-room. Lady Loder and Christine 
were spending the day in the usual round 
of shopping, and Maude had preferred re- 
maining at home with her book. 

"I thought very likely I should find 
you," said Effie. " I know your energies 
are flagging, and that you are glad to let 
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my indefatigable aunt and the bride manage 
their shopping between them." 

" I must own I am very tired of it." 

" It is perfectly dreadful ! I have gone 
through it all myself so lately that my 
memory is painfully fresh on the subject; 
and it must be additionally horrible when 
the purchases are not even for one's self. 
I pity you sincerely, my dear." 

" Thank you for your sympathy ; I like 
to have my trials appreciated." 

" Christine enjoys her occupations enor- 
mously; it is quite a pleasure to see any 
one so happy." 

" Isn't it ? And I think she is prettier 
than ever." 

"It is quite ridiculous to hear Edward 
talk of her ; he entertains me with descrip- 
tions of her perfections from morning till 
night." 

" She is certainly very attractive," said 
Maude. 
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" Are not you having rather a bad time 
of it ? " asked Mrs. Carew. " You seem to 
me to be nearly always alone ? " 

"I shall invade you rather oftener, I 
think," answered Maude. " I am growing 
a little tired of my own company. How- 
ever, I don't mind solitude as much as 
most people." 

" No ; you see you are so intensely 
reserved, that no one but a very intimate 
friend is any companion to you." 

" I suppose I am reserved," said Maude, 
meditatively. 

" I should think you are," replied EflSe. 
" It is a pity for your own sake ; I am sure 
you lose a great deal of pleasure by it." 

" I dare say I do. You see, I don't care 
to talk about things that don't interest me ; 
and things that do interest me, I only care 
to talk about to very understanding people, 
— like yourself, for instance ; " and Maude 
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laughed. She was dressed in the same 
dull green toilette that she had worn at 
the Ripstone archery meeting ; her auburn 
curls clustered about her forehead, and fell 
over the upper part of her shapely little 
ear; her large brown eyes looked with 
affection upon her friend. Mrs. Carew 
thought she was the embodiment of all 
that was lovely and perfect in human 
form. "I'm afraid that having so little 
general conversation must make one very 
tiresome to ordinary acquaintances, but I 
can't help it," Maude went on. 

" You do very nicely as you are," EflSe 
replied. "Reserved people always get 
credit for stores of hidden wisdom, so you 
need not be the least afraid of being 
under-estimated. It is we talkers who 
are misjudged. People are always good 
enough to assume that there is nothing 
in us but what they see; whereas there 
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may be unganged depths behind our chatter, 
and ungauged vacuity behind your silence." 

" You have such a confidential air with 
your merest acquaintances, that you take 
them in. They think you are pouring out 
your whole soul." 

"Whilst you hesitate so long whether 
you shall let out why you like Ellen Terry 
better than Modjeska, or why you don't 
care for German novels, that the occa- 
sion passes, and people think you are 
reserving your opinion for your great 
work on the English drama, or continental 
fiction." 

" And don't you find that half the time 
you are playing at cross questions and 
crooked answers, and that your friends 
are taking all you are saying by the 
wrong end?" 

"Certainly; but I don't mind that. I 
am getting at their views all the time ; it 
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is no matter that they don't take the 
trouble to appreciate mine." 

"But I hate being misunderstood; and 
I always find it difficult to explain clearly 
what I do mean. Sometimes I fancy 
reserve comes more than people think from 
a want of power of easy expression. Those 
who require time to arrange their ideas 
and phrases, on any but commonplace sub- 
jects, are apt to keep to commonplace sub- 
jects. Dbn't you think so ? " 

" Perhaps," replied Effie. " If they are 
unable to do justice to their theories, for 
want of readiness and fluency, I dare say 
they often remain silent, rather than ex- 
press them in an incomplete, confused 



manner." 



"Yes, I am sure it is partly that; and 
then the habit of saying little, reacts upon 
the powers of speech, and dries them up." 

"I dare say. Still, though unreserved 
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people are decidedly the most useful in 
general society, I don't think they are 
the best companions in home life. Now, 
Maurice isn't a great talker, as you know. 
If we dine at a pleasant house, I am some- 
times vexed at the smallness of the part 
he takes. But, then, when we are home 
again, and he has had time to think out 
his thoughts, and is not disturbed by the 
noise and hurry around, you can't imagine 
how interesting he is. I often threaten 
to appropriate his ideas, and bring them 
out as original remarks at the next oppor- 
tunity. No one knows but me, Maude, 
what there is in Maurice. It was that 
sort of reserve of force that attracted me 
towards him last winter. I hadn't noticed 
him much the first day or two, except to 
think how quiet he was, and then all of a 
sudden he began to discuss with me, the 
things that had been talked of the night 
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before at dinner; and lie knew so much 
more about all the subjects than any one 
else, that I was captivated at once, and ever 
after gave him credit for exhaustive know- 
ledge on every question on whicb he said 
nothing." 

" I don't wonder. It must be delightful 
to live with somebody who keeps all his 
best remarks for a tHe-d-Uter 

At that moment the shoppers returned, 
in high good humour. They bad got 
through no end of business. They had 
ordered the wedding-dress, had chosen the 
wreath, and * had accomplished various 
other interesting and important commis- 
sions. Edward had met them on the door- 
step, and he and Christine were now 
having an amicable squabble as to whether 
she should or should not wear caps when 
she was married. He maintained that he 
would not have her pretty hair covered 
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up ; and she, with the usual desire of very 
young brides to assume a matronly aspect, 
insisted that there was nothing so becom- 
ing, and that she never meant to go about 
bareheaded again. 

"Do you remember, Christine," said 
EflSe, "the first morning that you came 
to my house, and Edward was so entranced 
with the great vase which you had filled ? 
I believe from that moment your future 
was settled." 

Christine laughed, and declared that she 
should get a vase exactly like Mrs. Carew's, 
and keep it always filled in precisely the 
manner in which she had arranged hers. 
Her face was perfectly radiant with joy. 
The dimples came and went like flashes. 
She was not one of the brides who grow 
anxious under the sense of the coming 
change in their life, and the consciousness 
of new responsibilities and new duties. 
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There are few girls who look their best 
during the weeks or months of their en- 
gagement ; the solemnity of the step they 
are about to take generally sobers them, 
and, amidst all their happiness, gives an 
expression of care to their countenances. 
But it was far otherwise with Christine. 
She gave herself up to perfect, entire bliss, 
undimmed by a cloud of misgiving, un- 
troubled by a thought of the future. 
Sometimes, indeed, she would say to her 
lover, " I do hope I shall make you a good 
wife," but it^ was done far more to give 
him an opening for protestations, and com- 
pliments, than because she had any inward 
doubts on the subject. 

Maude, of course, was to be one of the 
bridesmaids ; and Minnie Carew, Edward's 
young sister, and two cousins of his. 
Florence and Lotty were also to officiate ; 
but Lady Loder steadily refused to have 
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Hester and Sophy in the bridal train. " I 
will not have that child with the ear," she 
said ; ^^ she and Hester can be bridesmaids 
to your sister Beatrix." And so, as Chris- 
tine showed no anxiety that they should 
come, and Mrs. Ransome rather grudged 
the journey-money, it was settled, to every 
one's satisfaction but their own, that the 
two younger girls should remain in the 
country. Beatrix was to be married 
the week before, so she and Mr. Palmer 
would be happily out of the way. 

There was no small sensaljion at Falcon- 
bridge when the engagements of the two 
elder Miss Ransomes were announced, and 
no small disappointment when it turned 
out that Christine's wedding was to take 
place in London. "However, of course 
she will come down for Bee's marriage, 
so we shall see her then," said Lucy 
Skipton to her mother. 
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Miss Eansome, however, did not bestir 
herself about procuring a suit of pink 
lama trimmed with swan's-down, similar 
to those in which her four sisters were to 
be equipped on the great day. In hot 
weather people are apt to catch colds, or 
suflFer from neuralgia, or hay-fever; and 
walking on the scorching pavement often 
produces a bKster on the heel that ought 
not to be rubbed. A hundred things 
might prevent her making the journey to 
Falconbridge, and then what a bore it 
would be to have so monstrous a concoc- 
tion on her hands ! Of course, the people 
at home would be vexed if she did not 
come; but if Lady Loder wrote to say 
she could not allow her to risk the journey, 
and a doctor backed up her opinion in 
orthodox fashion, the excuse would sound 
quite genuine. Beatrix in the glories of 
white cotton-backed satin, and Albert 
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Palmer varnished up as a bridegroom, 
were sights which she should prefer ima- 
gining to witnessing, and she should hear 
all about the ceremony when her mother 
came up the following week. 

"Of course you mean to go down to 
your sister's wedding, Christine ? " Edward 
had said. 

" Bee wants me to be one of her brides- 
maids," she repUed, evasively. She dared 
not suggest the chance of the cold or the 
blister on her heel to him. He had once 
taken her aback, by asking whether she 
did not think her mother would like to 
have her quietly to herself, for a few days' 
visit, at some period before her wedding ; 
and had looked just a trifle surprised when 
she replied that it would be impossible to 
spare the time. Clearly, he did not under- 
stand the coolness which opposite notions 
upon cameo brooches, tea-cosies, and Aus- 
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tralian mutton introduce into family re- 
lationships; so it behoved her to be cautious, 
and cautious she was. 

" It is very good of your people to take 
to me so kindly," he said, " seeing what a 
treasure I am robbing them of." 

Christine thought of the difference 
between this point of view, and that com- 
monly held at Alexandra Villa, where the 
great object in life was to find some one 
on whom ^to bestow the family treasures. 
Nevertheless, she loved him for believing it. 

" Fm afraid you will find me anything 
but a treasure," she said. "Perhaps my 
people know me too well to grudge me to 

you." 

She smiled as she spoke, and the dimples 
showed themselves in the middle of her 
cheeks. How young, and innocent, and 
fresh, and lovely she looked ! 

" I won't hear you try and detract from 
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their heroism," he said admiringly ; and 
then followed a great deal more conversa- 
tion such as they had held together since 
their engagement, and which the reader 
can doubtless supply from the stores of his 
or her imagination. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

'* And from the door went forth two happy hearts, 
beating side by side, with the pnlse of youth and 
hope and joy, and within them and around them 
was a new Heaven and a new Earth." — ^Lokgfellow* 

All tliis time Sir Walter Grenville was 
spending at the inn at Eirkmannon. At 
times he had suffered a great deal from his 
arm; but he was yomig and strong, and 
by degrees he made progress towards a 
cure. Had he chosen, he might have 
moved from the hotel to his own house; 
but he was happier where he was, and 
stayed on from week to week, though he 
often talked of going home. 

He still had his arm in splints, and 
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carried it in a sling, but he was able to get 
out a little, and that helped to break the 
tedium of the day. Maude's letters, which 
he had grown to expect every Wednesday 
and Saturday, were the chief pleasures in 
his life. Once, indeed, she had said that, 
as he was now on a fair road to recovery, 
she thought he could not want to hear from 
her any more ; but he , had written to 
assure her that his constitution required a 
great deal of amusement, and that she was 
quite mistaken in supposing that he was so 
nearly well; that the doctor, in fact, was 
prepared to certify that all the progress he 
had made might easily be undone, and that 
it was evident that she must not cease her 
kindness to him yet. 

As practice made perfect, he grew quite 
a dexterous writer with his left hand ; and 
his answers to her letters grew longer and 
longer. Lady Loder, who had at first 
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laughed about the correspondence, had now 
forgotten all about it, and Maude, for some 
reason or other, did not remind her of it 
by any allusion to letters sent or received ; 
Christine was far too preoccupied to ask 
any questions ; and Effie, who knew about 
it too, and looked upon it as a rather 
curious transaction, but one which was 
likely to help to bring about an event 
which seemed to her desirable for her 
friend's happiness, also discreetly held her 
tongue. 

At last the 19 th of July arrived, the 
day but one before Christine's wedding. 
Lodgings had been taken in Queen Street 
for Mr. and Mrs. Ransome, and their 
daughters, and they were all four to dine 
in Hertford Street, where Mr. and Mrs. 
Carew had been invited to meet them. 

Christine had slightly sprained her ankle 
at a dance the previous week — at least, so 
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she said ; and as the doctor had prescribed 
complete rest, she had been unfortunately 
unable to go to Falconbridge for Bee's 
• marriage. However, as far as could be 
gleaned from some unusually incoherent 
letters from Mrs. Ransome, all had gone 
off most successfully. Beatrix had looked 
lovely ; she had worn orange blossom and 
myrtle, spangled with dew, on her head, 
and had spoken her responses quite loud, 
and had gone away in blue cashmere 
trimmed with gold braid ; and the best man 
had made such a funny speech, and had 
said he knew each of the bridesmaids 
longed to be in the bride's shoes, and he 
wished them each as good a husband before 
the year was out, which, seeing that Hester 
was not yet eight, was ridiculous; and 
Albert had given Bee three diamond stars 
for her head, and a row of pearls, and a 
diamond locket for her neck ; but she had 
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not been married in the pearls, because 
pearls meant tears, but still it was none 
the less handsome of him. 

To say the truth, Christine could have 
dispensed with this family dinner-party. 
She had also used her influence in favour \ 

of a diflferent lodging, which would not 
have been vacant till a day later ; but Lady 
Loder had diflfered from her, and she could ' 

not openly say that the less she saw of her 
relations, the better pleased she should be. 

She went to tea at their lodging, so as to 

i 

allow the first rush of Mrs. Bansome's 

I 

volubihty to expend itself in private, and 
before she left, she found an opportunity to 
say— 

"Lady Loder is very tired this after- 
noon, and so I think we must not talk very 
much, or keep her up very late this even- 
ing." 

And Mrs. Bansome, who was accustomed 
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to early hours, responded, " Certainly not, 
child. Will she want to go to bed before 
ten, or will it do if we leave then ? " 

The evening went oflF very well. Lady 
Loder was determined to be civil ; Edward 
was quite filially charming ; Effie did her 
best to make herself pleasant ; and happily 
Mrs. Ransome was a good deal subdued 
by the sight of so many strangers ; whilst 
Lotty and Florence did not talk much, so 
absorbed were they in consuming huge 
platefuls of j elly and cream, and in wonder- 
ing whether it would, or would not, be 
perfectly safe to indulge in a second 
glass of champagne, for, like Noah, they 
were unacquainted with the exact strength 
of fermented liquids. 

The following morning Christine had an 
exhibition of her trousseau, and then her 
mother's spirits overflowed. She turned 
the dresses over and over, taking mental 
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notes for future use ; she admired the lace, 
tried on the bonnets, and finally grew 
quite piously thankful to Heaven for such 
unprecedented mercies. 

" The only thing that puzzles me, 
Christine, is how Beatrix could call dear 
Edward's hair sandy ; it passes my under- 
standing," she said, when her gratitude to 
Heaven had run its course. 

The little mistake had never been ex- 
plained to Mrs. Ransome. 

" It wasn't Edward whom she saw ; it 
was Peter Menteith. He had taken me to 
walk with his mother in the Park, but we 
did not find her, so we were going home 
by a back path." 

" Ah, Christine, if you could have had 
him, now! I suppose he will have over 
ten thousand a year." 

" Mamma ! " cried Christine, indignantly, 
" you would not have had me marry him 
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rather than Edward? I could have done 
so if I had liked," she added complacently ; 
" and a Mr. Grimstone, too." 

" Nonsense ! " ejaculated Mrs. Bansome ; 
** four oflfers in a year. Why, Christine, if 
you had waited, who knows but you might 
have married a duke ! " 

" I am quite satisfied, thank you," said 
her daughter, laughing, but flattered. 

There certainly never was a more lovely 
bride than Miss Ransome, when, the 
following morning, she stepped from Lady 
Loder's brougham, and walked up the 
steps of St. George's, Hanover Square. 
For a moment she faltered as the doors 
were thrown back, and she felt every eye 
in the church turned towards her, and 
knew that she was the centre of every- 
body's thoughts throughout that large 
concourse of people ; then she bravely ad- 
vanced, followed by her white-robed brides- 
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maids, and went through the service with 
the utmost composure. Mrs. Ransome, 
clothed in a quiet chocolate toilette, looked 
quite respectable ; and Florence and Lotty, 
in their bridesmaid's dresses, were perfectly 
inoflFensive. Mrs. Menteith was present, 
fanning herself with a huge fan, and smell- 
ing at a vinaigrette, till either that, or her 
emotions brought tears into her eyes. Peter 
had originally debated whether he should 
accept his invitation or not, but had finally 
decided to come as the triumphantly 
successful lover of Esme Beech ; and since 
then he had almost forgotten the episode in 
his life in which Christine had played a 
part, and would have been surprised and 
indignant, if any one had looked upon him 
as a rejected lover of hers. He treated her 
with patronizing cousinly affection, and 
gave her a pair of diamond ear-rings. 
The breakfast followed. Mrs. Ransome 
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was put in charge of Lord Glamorgan, 
who did everything in his power to make 
himself agreeable to her ; nevertheless, 
what with awe of her distinguished com- 
panion, and a sense of suffocation arising 
from the overcrowding of the not very 
large dining-room, the poor lady felt 
thoroughly oppressed and miserable, and 
was entirely shorn of her usual conversa- 
tional gifts. 

Elspeth Vivian, mischievous as ever, 
perceived her from afar, and took up a post 
of vantage, whence she observed her 
sufferings with a malicious air. "The 
sight of rustic beauty in distress was 
touching," she observed afterwards. " Her 
gloves and handkerchief would not remain 
on the edge of the table, but perpetually 
dropped on to the floor. Once, in looking 
down to see if they were gone again, she 
dipped her satin strings into her soup, and 
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actually put the ends surreptitiously into 
her mouth, and sucked them gently, in 
order to remedy the disaster ! " Here 
Elspeth rubbed her hands with glee, 
" Then she asked for some pine-apple, and 
I heard her say to Lord Glamorgan, ' May 
I ask your lordship for the salt?' He looked 
a good deal puzzled, but of course he gave 
it her; and then she covered her slice 
with it, and, what is still more wonderful, 
she ate it." 

Whether these aspersions on Mrs. Ran- 
some's character were true or not, it is 
impossible to say, for Miss Vivian was 
rather addicted to drawing the long-bow ; 
but certain it is that the bride's mother 
waa not enjoying herself as she had ex- 
pected to do. 

There were no speeches, either ; the wit 
and humour which might have been latent 
in the brain of the best man, and might have 
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enlivened them as much as those of the 
successful speaker at Bee's wedding, were 
not allowed the chance of developing them- 
selves ; altogether, she could not but feel it 
was a dull, though unmistakably a grand 
aflfair. Hester and Sophy, who were cele- 
brating their sister's wedding at Alexandra 
Villa, by dining off a duck, and sharing the 
whole of the stuffing between them, were 
far happier than she was in the midst of 
her splendour. Mrs. Eansome was much 
relieved when the departure of the bride 
and bridegroom, " en routej" as the papers 
say, " for Selby Court," allowed her to 
return to Queen Street, divest herself and 
the twins of their finery, and go in a cab 
to Madame Tussaud's, where they saw 
Henry YIII. and all his six wives. King 
Cetewayo, the Pope of Eome, and Hannah 
Dobbs. 

"So now you and I are all alone. 
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Maodie,^ said Ladj Loder, as the carriage 
of the last guest drove from the door, and 
ihej stood together in the deserted draw- 
ing-room, as the elder lady had stood the 
da J that Effie left her. 

^ We shall miss her very much,'* replied 
Maude. ^ How nice she looked ! I don't 
think I ever saw a girl anywhere as pretty 



I 



"^ Where can she get her looks from? 
Florence and Lotty are worthy descendants 
of their excellent parents, hut Christine 
is quite different. Bee is pretty, isn't 
she?" 

^I helieve so. But, except in face, I 
&ncy she is jnst like the rest of her 
femily." 

Life settled down to its usual routine. 
London was rapidly thinning. Balls were 
getting as rare as strawberries in August. 
Xow and then they went to a garden- 
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party, and occasionally they were asked 
to go to a water-party. But these invita- 
tions Maude resolutely declined, for some 
reason unknown to Lady Loder, " She is 
afraid of boating," " She is nervous on the 
water," her cousin kept repeating when 
the invitations were pressed. Whence such 
a fiction had arisen no one knew. Maude 
had had her boat on the lake at Selby, 
and many were the hours she had spent 
in it on the summer days. Still, as the 
fiction was a convenient one, the girl let 
it pass. The truth was she could not 
forget when, and with whom, her first 
water-party was to have taken place, and 
all the shame and sin and misery which 
had grown out of events connected with 
it. She had put from her, as far as she 
could, all recollection of that sad time ; she 
had forgiven the chief actor in those scenes 
the sorrow he had caused her, and the 
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injury he had tried to do her, but she 
shrank from putting herself without cause 
in a position which must unavoidably 
recall these things to her mind. There 
would be a hideous discrepancy between 
such memories, and the external surround- 
ings of gaiety and amusement. "She 
would rather not go on the river," she said 
to her cousin, and hence arose the impres- 
sion that Maude was afraid of entering a 
boat. 

On the 31st they were to leave Lon- 
don, and succeed Christine and Mr. 
Carew at Selby. It was not without 
regrets that Lady Loder prepared to tear 
herself away from her beloved London; 
but " everybody " was going or gone, and 
it was naturally impossible to [stay. Be- 
sides, when " everybody " had departed, it 
may be doubted whether the shrivelling 
leaves, the parched-up grass, the burning 
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squares, the long vista of closed shutters, 
and the melancholy remains in the shop- 
windows, would not have been too much 
for even Lady Loder's metropolitan tastes. 
Maude was glad to go, she dared not 
say how glad, for fear of seeming un- 
grateful for the real kindness with which 
her cousin had treated her during the past 
months. Dear Selby! she could hardly 
believe she was to see it again. She had 
left it in the spring, thinking that it might 
be years before she would stand once 
more on its loved threshold; she had 
heard Lady Loder discussing this plan and 
that plan for filling up the summer months, 
and every time she had thought of sug- 
gesting that they should be spent at Selby 
her courage had failed her, and the words 
had turned to silence on her tongue. At 
last one day, to her great surprise, Lady 
Loder had proposed the idea herself, and 
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great had been Maude's joy ever since. 
She trembled to think how her guardian 
would bear the solitude, for Selby was 
undeniably a dull place, as far as society 
was concerned. They must spend a time 
there alone; and when Lady Loder gave 
signs of bearing it no longer, they must 
invite some firiends to come and stay with 
them. 

The 31st came at last. Maude had 
slept but little the previous night, so 
excited was she about going " home '' 
again. Her heart beat fast as they flew 
along the line, and as the objects on either 
side grew more and more familiar, with 
each passing mile. At last they stopped, 
and it seemed to her as if it were but 
yesterday that she had left the place. 
There was the fat, important-looking little 
station-master, whom in her childhood 
she had regarded with deep awe as a 
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person at whose bidding railway-trains 
would run over all oflFenders; there was 
the yellow-and-red omnibus from the Three 
Eavens; there the one-armed boy, who 
earned a scanty livelihood, by carrying 
odds and ends for passengers to and from 
the inn. 

As they drove to the house in a fly, 
the black-and-tan toy terrier from the 
rectory ran out and barked, as he had 
barked at every passing vehicle for the 
last six years ; old Betty Smith, who took 
a benevolent interest in public afiairs, was 
still peering out of the cottage porch, and 
rubbing her hands as of yore in her 
checked apron ; and as half-past four 
struck, the school-children came rushing 
down the playground steps, holloaing and 
shouting with their shrill voices. How 
she warmed up with love to them all — ^the 
toy terrier, the old woman, and the chil- 
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dren ! Not that they were particularly 
interesting or lovely, but they belonged 
to the place, and that was enough. But 
when they had passed the lodge gates, 
Maude began to shrink at the thought 
of going home. Outside the house all 
was unchanged ; inside, oh ! how diflFerent 
everything would be ! Where was the 
kind voice which had sounded throughout 
her early years? Silent, to be heard no 
more. Where was the kind hand that 
used to be passed lovingly over her hair, 
and the Kps which were pressed on her 
cheek, when she returned after a few hours' 
absence ? Gone, never to return. Where 
was the kind heart which had thought for 
her and cared for her in old days ? Gone ! 
— all gone ! A revulsion of feeling came 
over her ; her light-heartedness fled ; her 
joy turned to heaviness; her eyes filled 
with tears. 
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" What a lucky girl you are to possess 
such a charming place ! " said Lady Loder^ 
cheerfully. "It is three years, I think^ 
since I was here : how everything has 
grown up since then ! " 

" The soil is very good just round the 
house, and the shrubs and trees like it," 
answered Maude. One must take people 
as one finds them ; it is vanity and vexa- 
tion of spirit to expect too much, and 
Maude knew it ; yet it did seem hard that 
her cousin should not be able to enter a 
little more into her feelings just then. 

One thing that looked exactly like days 
gone by, was that Smut was waiting to re* 
ceive them. He was sitting in the same 
bare roimd patch in the mignionette bed, 
which he had sat in for years, till he had 
made it quite hard and polished. How kind, 
how very kind, of Sir Walter to think of 
sending the little fellow back to meet her ! 
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She knew that he was still in Ireland, 
though the doctor now promised him 
speedy release; so he must have written 
and desired that the dog should be brought 
over. It was really a most thoughtful 
attention. Mrs. Bobson, too, was awaiting 
the arrival of her pet. At Lady Loder she 
looked with curiosity, not unmixed with 
aversion, but she threw her arms round 
Maude's neck and kissed her. "I must 
have one kiss, whatever she may say," she 
exclaimed, assuming that her treasure's 
guardian must be her natural enemy ; but 
Lady Loder was nowise disposed to grudge 
her the embrace. 

The house looked comfortable and in- 
habited. Mr. and Mrs. Carew had only 
departed that morning, and Christine's deft 
fingers had left their traces behind them 
in aU the flower-vases. A room that is 
full of flowers never seems very desolate. 
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How bright the garden looked through 
the drawing-room window ! And there was 
even " Hoppie," the old lame pheasant, 
eating out of the barley-box, which had 
been put on the lawn to attract Hoppie 
and his brothers, but which he and the 
earwigs usually shared between them. 
Everything at Selby gave her that strange 
feeling that blots out weeks, months, nay, 
years of a life, and joins the distant past 
to the present, in an uninterrupted sequence 
of time. The noisy, bustling city which 
she had left only that morning, had faded 
from her mind, with all that had happened 
to her there. It seemed once more as if 
she had spent her whole life in the spot 
to which she had now returned. She 
could almost fancy she could see her aunt 
Ellen sitting reading her book, under the 
lime tree on the lawn. 

Next morning Maude went down with a 
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full heart and enthusiastic greetings, to the 
village. Perhaps she was a little disap- 
pointed with her reception there. Every 
one expressed pleasure at having her 
once more among them, but their joy was 
founded on such very self-interested reasons 
that, without owning it to herself, she was 
a trifle chilled. 

" I am right-down pleased to see you, 
Miss Loder," said Mrs. Mears ; " it's bad 
times for poor folk when the big house is 
shut, and never a sup of soup or a bite of 
meat to come from it." 

"I'm real pleased to have you back 
again, miss," remarked Betsy Smith, still 
rubbing her hands in her apron. " Sarah 
Jane has never had a day's washing since 
your laundry was closed." 

" I was that glad to hear you was ex- 
pected, miss," said Mrs. Middleton. "I 
have thought of you many and many's the 
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time ; " but she added, " There's Jim turned 
sixteen and not apprenticed yet ; I thought 
as you would maybe give us some help in 
getting him out." 

Wherever she went the same thing was 
repeated. Considering that these poor old 
ladies had to make both ends meet on eight 
shillings a week, nothing, she knew, could 
be more natural ; but she had looked forward 
so to seeing them — to giving them the little 
presents she had chosen with great care in 
London, and to talking over old times! 
To find herself so entirely secondary to the 
soup, and the laundry was rather depres- 
sing. She did not stay quite so long at the 
almshouses as she had intended, but re- 
turned to the house, where she found her 
cousin pushing the chairs and tables about, 
and rearranging the rooms. 

" I don't like a round table in the middle 
of the room, Maude, do you?" she said. 

VOL. III. 46 
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*' If we put it in the bay window, and have 
that small table here for the lamp in the 
evening, and pull out those sofas from the 
wall, and turn the piano round into the 
room, everything will look a great deal 
better. You don't mind the furniture 
being moved, do you ? " 

" Oh no," said Maude, a little sadly ; but 
that Lady Loder did not notice. " Arrange 
it all as you like best. Cousin Mary." And 
she escaped ; but not before she heard Lady 
Loder say to the footman, who was assist- 
ing her — 

" That old work-basket, Henry, — I think 
it may go out of the room ; it is so faded 
and worn." 

It had been her aunt Ellen's work- 
basket, and now it was to go to the 
lumber-room ! She knew Lady Loder 
would have left it undisturbed had she said 
one single word in its favour, but she 
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would not let it stay on sufferance when it 
was wished away. She stopped Henry, 
who was bearing it up to the box-closet, 
and took it to her own bedroom. These 
fretting annoyances were going on all day, 
and naturally diminished the pleasure of 
being at home again. 

It was not till the middle of August that 
a carriage drew up at the door, and Sir 
Walter Grenville got out. His ruddy, 
sunburnt colour had been replaced by a 
girlishly fair complexion ; he looked weak 
and thin, and he still carried his arm in a 
sling. 

Maude was thoroughly glad to see 
him, and quite forgot to be shy. Lady 
Loder had spent a fortnight in her rural 
retreat, and would have welcomed an 
itinerant cornet-player, or a passing 
pedlar ! 

" I am so glad to see you," she said. 
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" Now you are to be obedient, and let me 
take care of you in my own way, for you 
really look none the better for your acx;i- 
dent. Come and sit in this armchair, and 
we will have the tea brought up at once, 
and then you shall tell me a hundred 
things I want to know. First of all, how 
are you, and what can you do with your 
arm ? " 

"That is easily answered. I am per* 
fectly well, thank you ; but I can do 
nothing with my arm. It is too soon to 
expect to be able to use it." 

" Does it hurt you still ? " asked Maude. 

" Oh no ; the pain has quite ceased. I 
did not feel much after the first fortnight." 

" And what has been done with the man 
who shot you ? " 

"I think my agent touched him up a 
little ; he turned and fired as the horse 
galloped oflF, and the fellow cried out. The 
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same evening the police found Master Pat, 
Brown said he was sure it was the man 
whom, if you remember, I told you we 
thrashed for trying to set fire to the roof; 
and there was a wound at the top of his 
right shoulder. *He had done it, poor 
body, against a stake in a hedge he had 
been obliged to get through,' his wife 
said. * As to handling a gun, he wouldn't 
know which end it shot out of,' etc. At 
this moment Pat is in for trial at the next 
AssizeS; and though, of course, he will get 
off, that place in his arm will be something 
to remember us by." 

They talked a great deal of Irish aflfairs, 
and drank a great deal of tea. Sir Walter 
could hardly take his eyes off Maude as she 
sat opposite him, in her fresh white cotton, 
with a little bunch of roses and scented 
geranium leaves in the front. 

" How good it was of you to think of 
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sending Smut back ! I don't like, however, 
to take him away like that." 

"Indeed, I think you have the best 
possible right to him ; he is not so fat as 
when I have the feeding of him, but I am 
not sure he does not look all the better.^' 

"Why should not you come here and 
stay for a bit, and fatten him up yourself ? " 
asked Lady Loder. " It must be very dull 
for you at Shustone, now that you are not 
able to get about much." 

" Thank you," said the young man ; 
" you are very kind. 

" Will you come ? 

" I — I don't quite know — I am not sure 
if I could," he replied. 

" Well, you must think it over, and let 
us know. How are all your works getting 
on?" 

"I can't say. I only got home just 
before limcheon; I have not had time to 
go and see." 



»> 
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" Eeally ! " 

Sir Walter looked rather foolish. 

" By-the-by," said Lady Loder, " I have 
just finished such an amusing novel ; you 
must read it, and tell me what you think of 
it. I will fetch it for you." 

" Let me get it," said Maude. 

" No, no ; you could not find it. I will 
go for it myself." 

She left the room. There was a dead 
silence. 

" I don't know how to thank you enough 
for your letters, Miss Loder," said Sir 
Walter, presently. " I think they did 
more to cure me than the doctor." 

"I am very glad, I'm sure," replied 
Maude, opening and shutting a book that 
lay on the table. 

" I liked all your books, too, and best of 
all the passages that you marked." 

" Did you ? They say it is wrong to 
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scribble in library books, but it always 
interests me to see the criticisms of my 
predecessors." 

" So it does me." 

A long silence. Lady Loder's step was 
heard coming down the oak staircase — pat, 
pat, pat. 

" I didn't answer her invitation," he said 
hurriedly, nodding in the direction of the 
door, "because, you see — ^it — ^it is your 
house, and it is for you to settle who you 
will have in it or not." 

"Oh no," she replied; "it is Cousin 
Mary's house, as far as all invitations and 
arrangements go." 

A chair fell over in the hall ; Lady 
Loder stopped to pick it up. 

"You must see I cannot come unless 
you ask me yourself. I shall certainly not 
force myself upon you." 

Lady Loder's hand was on the door. 
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"What shall I say to her?" 

" Say you will come/' she replied. 

The novel was duly made over to Sir 
Walter, with many comments on its excel- 
lencies. Maude had not read it, so of 
course she had no opinion to express. 

" It must be a capital story, from your 
account," he said ; " it will occupy my 
evenings for two or three nights ; and 
then, as you are good enough to ask me, 
I will come here and stay for a few days. 
Shustone is certainly dreadfully dull, now 
that I am so helpless." 

And so it came to pass that, before many 
days had elapsed. Sir Walter took up his 
quarters at Selby. At first no particular 
time was mentioned for the duration of 
his visit, but little less than a week passed 
by before it ended ; and many were the 
hours that he and his young hostess spent 
together, walking, sitting under the limes. 
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or paddling about in the boat on the lake. 
At first Maude made some demonstration 
of remaining by herself during the morn- 
ing, and seeing that he invariably joined 
her if • she went into the garden, she 
established herself in the boudoir with her 
books and work. For a good while she 
saw him wandering about outside, as if 
waiting for some one, and then at last he 
passed by the window, and found her. 

" Please come out," he said ; " you can't 
think how dull I am alone." 

" I can't waste the whole of the morn- 
ing," she responded. " If I come out, will 
you read to me ? " 

" Certainly." 

And so it was settled. 

There is no way in which the shy 
Englishman, and his shy fellow-islander 
make better acquaintance than by reading 
together ; that is, supposing they are per* 
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sons of even moderately bookish tastes* 
There are no end of things which they 
would feel quite foolish in themselves 
starting as subjects for discussion, about 
which they will courageously exchange 
ideas, if the responsibility of suggesting 
them is shifted to an author. 

Maude and her companion made rapid 
strides towards intimacy, as they read and 
talked over the social subjects brought 
before them by several of the books of 
Aurora Leigh ; and argued for and against 
the reading of critical literary essays ; 
Maude trying to bring her friend to an 
appreciation of Hutton and Bagehot, 
whilst he, to the last, would only repeat, 
" I hate picking things to pieces like that ; 
it spoils them altogether." 

At last a note came from the Shustone 
foreman, requesting Sir Walter's presence. 
There were matters of importance that 
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required the master's decision. There was 
no help for it ; he had his things packed 
up, and went back to his dreary home. 

Then Maude recognized and admitted to 
herself the gap which his absence made in 
the house. The breakfast-table looked 
empty, the garden seemed deserted ; Smut 
had lost the habit of walking with her, 
and lay all day in the mignonette bed; 
she found it dull reading alone, with no one 
to talk over her book with her. To make 
bad worse, three rainy days followed each 
other ; and whether the piano was out of 
tune or no, it did not appear to suit 
Maude's voice. 

The evening of the third day the rain 
43topped, and there was a glorious sunset. 
Maude remained in the garden watching 
it, till the sun had been hidden a long 
while behind the neighbouring hills. The 
long low range were of a deep even 
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a drive, intending to be dropped at the 
rectory on the way home, and pay a visit 
to Mrs. Stainer. The first part of the 
programme was duly carried out, and they 
had almost reached the rectory gates, 
when Lady Loder suddenly remembered 
she had left all her letters on her writing- 
table — some open, and all unstamped. 

"I think I must ask you, Maudie, to 
go home, and put up my letters for me. 
It is very stupid, but I have forgotten 
them all," 

So Maude walked up to the house, by 
no means loth to escape the visit to Mrs. 
Stainer. 

She had just thrown the last letter into 
the post-box, when a ring was heard at 
the front door, and peeping out, she saw 
Sir Walter's chestnuts standing before it. 

'' Is Lady Loder in ? " 

" Not at home. Sir Walter." 
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Maude held her breath. Would he ask 
for her? If she did, would the footman 
know she had returned ? "I shall not see 
him," she thought. " He will go away." 

" Is Miss Loder at home ? " 

" I think so ; but I will see." 

Maude noiselessly closed the drawing- 
room door, and returned to her seat on 
the sofa. She heard Henry go into the 
conservatory, then into the boudoir. At 
last he reached the room where she was 
sitting. 

" Sir Walter Grenville wants to know if 
you are in, miss ? " 

" Oh yes." 

And in a minute he was in the room. 

" The chestnuts have come along well," 
he said, after they had exchanged greet- 
ings. " We did the five miles in twenty- 
three minutes." 

" That is fast indeed," she replied. 
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"But I don't know that it is quite five 
miles from Shustone here, is it ? " 

" Very nearly, I think." 

" And how is your arm ? " 

" All right, thank you ; but rather weak. 
I am still 'obliged to submit to being 
driven, though, as you see, I have dis- 
carded my sling." 

Henry brought in the tea, and Maude 
busied herself in pouring it out. 

What a sociable, blessed institution five- 
o'clock tea is ; the inventor ought to have 
a monument in Westminster Abbey. The 
miniature urn hissed, the biscuits crackled, 
the cream tumbled out of the cream-jug 
in great lumps ; a general feeling of 
comfort and friendship was generated. 

" What has happened to Lady Loder ? 

Is she out ? " 

"Yes; she is calling at Mrs. Stainer's. 
I think she must be staying to tea there. 
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or she would have been back before 



now." 



" I bad a bad bit of news this morning," 
he remarked. ** Alfred Pitt, my greatest 
friend, has been ordered off to the Cape." 

"Eeally! That is very sad for you. 
How odd that your friend should be sent 
there ! I heard a report the other day in 
the village that you were going to South 
Africa yourself." And Maude laughed. 

" You seem very pleased at the idea. 
Do you want to get rid of me to Basuto- 
land ? " 

" No, indeed ; you . are very unreason- 
able. What makes you think I wish to 
be rid of you ? " 

"Nothing, except that you looked so 
cheerful about it." 

."Did I look cheerful? It can*t have 
been at the notion of your departure, for 
I didn't put very firm faith in the report. 

VOL. III. 47 
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You would hardly have taken your 
passage without telling us?" 

" Hardly, perhaps. But yet you know 
quite well that it would not make the least 
diflFerence to you if I went or stayed." He 
spoke almost roughly. 

" You ought not to say that. Have we 
been so unneighbourly? We should miss 
you very much." Her lip quivered a little 
as she spoke. 

Sir Walter pushed aside his cup of tea, 
got up and walked to the window, and 
looked blankly out of it for a minute or 
two. Then he returned to the table, and 
stood there in silence, poking holes in the 
flowers with a pair of pointed scissors. 
"Miss Loder," he said suddenly, "I 
believe it would be better for me if I did 
go to the Cape, or anywhere away from 
here, I remember what you said to me 
that day in the park at Grlaston, and I 
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suppose I'm not the sort of fellow you 
would be likely to care for; but yet I 
can't put you out of my thoughts. I don't 
want your friendship, I don't want your 
neighbourliness ; I want your love, or 
nothing." 

He paused ; and she breathed quickly , 
but did not reply. 

" Is it quite out of the question ? Could 
you never get to care for me ? If you say 
so, I will believe you, and never trouble 
you again as I am doing now. I know 
how much above me you are in every way. 
You could never love me, could you ? " 

" I am sure I am not above you in any 
way. Please don't talk so." 

" Then do you care for me a little ? " 

" Yes, certainly, a little." 

Maude was sitting before her discarded 
plate of bread and butter, twisting her 
handkerchief round her fingers. It was 
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a bad habit, a very bad habit, and so 
Lady Loder had often told her, but she 
had never been able, to break her of it, 
and still in moments of nervousness, or 
agitation, out came the forbidden hand« 
kerchief. 

Sir Walter looked at her for a moment 
with hesitation. All in a minute the truth 
flashed into his mind. " I won't be liked 
a little. Say you love me with your whole 
heart, my own darling ! " 

He had thrown himself beside her on 
the sofa, and had drawn her towards him ; 
but she did not resist. 

" Do you love me, Maudie ? Say so^ 
and make me quite happy." 

And she whispered, " Yes." 

^^r ^* ^* ^^* ^^» 

Lady Loder spent a long time at the 
rectory. That she should do so was a 
sign of the craving which, in her seclusion, 
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she felt for the sight of a stranger's face ; 
for Mr. Stainer was the stiflFest, most tire- 
some of elderly parsons, and Mrs. Stainer*s 
mind, already pretty nearly absorbed in 
Johnnie and Bobbie, Euth, Davie, and 
Alice, was at present (what little of it 
remained) filled to repletion with the con- 
firmation class. Now, Lady Loder was 
not fond of children; and besides, Davie 
and Alice always roared when a visitor 
disturbed their serenity. She also looked 
upon confirmation classes as being no doubt 
mysteriously salutary, but as things that 
ought to be held in strict privacy by the 
clergy, and never openly alluded to. Yet 
such was her hunger for a glimpse of the 
world outside the Selby gates, that she 
had not only called at the rectory that 
afternoon, but suffered herself to be kept 
to tea. It had become of late a great 
problem with Lady Loder how she should 
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endure her rural existence till the time 
when it should be possible to return to 
London. She had noticed that her young 
charge had recently seemed less delighted 
to be there. Perhaps she would not mind 
leaving and making a tour of visits, or 
going abroad in the autumn. 

It was about half-past six when Lady 
Loder arrived at home. The hall door 
swung back with its usual creak. " There 
she is ! You must tell her. I shall make 
my escape ; " and so saying she vanished 
through one door, as her cousin came in at 
the other. 

" Sir Walter ! Tou here ! How good 
of you to wait ! Have you been alone all 
the time ? I sent Maude home to put my 
letters up, and I thought she was in. I 
suppose she went out again afterwards." 
Lady Loder talked so fast that the young 
man could not get in a word. 
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" I have not been alone," said Sir Walter, 
laughing rather foolishly. " In fact, I have 
been talking to Miss Loder all the time. 
She has this minute gone out of the room. 
Will you give her to me. Lady Loder? 
She has promised to be my wife." 

^'^Has she really? I am very glad to 
hear it. No, I will not stand in her way, 
though what I shall do without either of 
my young ladies I can't guess." 

Sir Walter was too happy to care much, 
or even to try and look sympathetic. 

"You won't go away, will you? You 
can send back for your things," she went 
on ; " and now I must go and find Maude 
and wish her joy." 

Maude was sitting on a bench in the 
shrubbery, trying to take it all in. That 
she was intensely happy she knew, but it 
had all happened so quickly she could not 
understand it. 
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" Walter Grenville has told me what 
you and he have been arranging in my 
absence. Do you think I shall allow it ? " 

Maude started, but one glance at her 
cousin showed her that she was joking. 

" Are you not pleased, Cousin . Mary ? 
There is no one in all the world like him. 
I am so happy." 

" When did you begin to find it out, 
you monkey ? Not at Glaston, according 

to what he told me then. I believe it was 

to 

all the broken arm that did it. He will 
have to send a five-pound note and a letter 
of thanks to Pat." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

''There is something more awful in happiness 
than in sorrow. The latter is earthly and finite; 
the former composed of the substance and texture 
of eternity, so that spirits still embodied may well 
tremble at it." — ^Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

One short chapter more, and we bring our 
story to a close. It was not to be expected 
that the heiress of Selby's marriage could 
follow her engagement as speedily as Miss 
Ransome's had done; and though Lady 
Loder, pining for the dawn of the day 
which should release her from bondage, 
pressed on the lawyers as much as she 
could, those gentleman' as usual took their 
own time, and did not let themselves be 
over-hurried. 
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The summer leaves had put on their 
autumn dress, and still business matters 
were uncompleted. Maude was not sorry ; 
she wished for no change. Walter spent 
his time almost entirely with them, and 
together they wandered through the 
brilliant woods, and the glades among the 
hills. The evenings were growing cold ; 
sometimes a touch of frost would catch the 
grass and falling leaves, and make them 
crunch underfoot as the afternoon closed in. 
The log fire reappeared in the old hall. 

*' Sit down there, Maudie," he said one 
evening ; " I want to see you just in the 
same position that you were sitting in the 
day I called here last March. Yes, that is 
it. As I came in I thought I had never 
seen such a pretty sight as you were in 
your black gown, with the firelight behind.'* 

"And that was only nine months ago. 
How everything has changed since then! 
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I little thought what we should be to each 
other now.'* 

" I did," said Walter ; " at least, I knew 
what I wished we might become to each 
other." 

" Well, I certainly never guessed it. 
Don't you long for a peep into futurity, so 
as to see what we shall be doing five years^ 
hence ? '* 

" We shall be as happy, or happier, than 
we are now. We love each other, so ours 
will always be a happy home, Maudie." 

"I hope so; a very happy home," she 
repeated thoughtfully. " What a nice 
word * home ' is, and everything connected 
with it — from home-made bread upwards 
and downwards ! All except home-truths," 
she added, laughing. " Isn't it odd that the 
most odious of things should have the best 
of names ? We will have no home-truths^ 
Walter." 
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"You want to be perpetually flattered, 
you vain little thing ! '' 

" No, not exactly ; but I shall never let 
you make rude rough speeches to me. I 
am not like you Irish people, who can 
afford to quarrel and squabble and say and 
hear hard things. You all forget and for- 
give ten minutes afterwards ; but I am 
English ; and, please remember, of a par- 
ticularly vindictive, long-memoried disposi- 
tion. I think it would kill me, Walter, 
if you said an unkind thing to me ; " and 
she looked up at him appealingly. 

Maude had lapsed into one of her serious 
moods, but he was unfailingly cheerful. 
He took hold of her long white hand, and 
began to play with the rings on it. 

" I think I can insure you against dying 
that death," he answered ; and he looked at 
her with eyes overflowing with tenderness. 

At last the lawyers announced that their 
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share of the work was done, and the wed- 
ding was fixed for a day in the first week 
of November. 

There had been a difficulty about brides- 
maids ; the engaged couple were so ill off 
in the matter of relations, that some very 
distant cousins had to be pressed into the 
service. 

" I mean to be one of your bridesmaids,. 
Maude,'* Elspeth Vivian had written. " I 
claim it as a right, after being the first 
to prophesy your marriage. I don't like 
light-coloured uniforms at this time of 
year; and besides, I happen just to have 
bought a new ruby velvet toilette, so I 
think the others shall be dressed in ruby 

velvet too." 

Maude had no objection ; and so all the 
distant cousins were arrayed to match Miss 
Yivian. 

The day before the wedding, Selby was 
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filled to overflowing. Mr. and Mrs. Oarew 
<3ame, so did Edward and Christine, so did 
Lord Glamorgan, and so did the six brides- 
maids. 

The next morning dawned clear and 
frosty ; dull November seemed to have 
borrowed a day from bright October. The 
fern on the hillside, and the oak coppice, 
vied with one another in the brilliancy of 
their ruddy browns; not a breath of air 
stirred; the cloud-shadows moved in a 
leisurely manner across the mountains ; the 
little brooks rippled along, sparkling as 
they went. People quoted the proverb, 
" Blessed is the bride whom the sun shines 
on," till every one was weary of hearing it. 
The bells rang, the village was alive with 
carriages and wedding guests, and gay 
with arches. And Maude, hardly con- 
scious of bells, guests, or arches, but awed 
by the feeling that the future to which she 
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had grown accustomed in thought, was now 
actually become the present, and stilled 
by the weight of her almost too great 
happiness, drove down to the church, and 
went through the service which launched 
her into a new phase of her existence. 

It was almost a relief when the intensity 
of the strain was over, and she found her- 
self once more in her own drawing-room, 
surrounded by neighbours and friends, all 
bent on showering kindly wishes upon her, 
and asking her questions about her presents 
and their donors. 

" Somebody said, Walter," the bride re- 
marked, " that Mrs. Stainer had decorated 
the whole of the chancel. It was very 
stupid of me not to notice it ; but I saw 
nobody and nothing; an odd feeling came 
over me, as if you and I were quite alone 
together in the church." 

"You don't stand excitement well," he 
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answered. " You looked so white, that for 
a moment I was quite frightened." 

Another brief hour or two, and the hus- 
band and wife were in the carriage driving 

4 

towards the lodge gates, on their way to 
the station. 

They were to go to Dover that afternoon, 
and start next day for Florence, taking the 
Italian lakes by the way. And there we 
will leave them. They have before them as 
fair a prospect of happiness as falls to the 
lot of any of the human race ; and if the 
horizon should darken, and troubles should 
come, they have faith and love and hope to 
bear them through, and an unshaken trust 
that, to the braye and true, good, not evil, 
is the end of all things, and that sooner or 
later it will come to those who only know 
how to wait. 

r 

Lady Loder lost not a moment in pre- 
paring for her departure from the solitudes 
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of Selby. No sooner had the wedding party 
dispersed, than she started on a round of 
visits in her friends' country houses, after 
which she spent a very agreeable month in 
Paris, preparatory to entering upon another 
London season ; but this time, alas ! without 
the additional zest which had been lent to 
the previous one, by the companionship of 
her two pretty girls. 



THE END. 
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